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SCHOOLS 



TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1999 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m., in room 
SD— 430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Jeffords (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Kennedy, Wellstone, and Reed. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

The Chairman. Good morning and welcome. It is good to be back 
home in our hearing room. 

I want to thank all of you for coming. I am pleased to have this 
opportunity this morning to take a close look at two issues of great 
importance — arts education and magnet schools. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act includes a number 
of provisions relating to arts education. Currently, the Federal Gov s 
emment provides a small amount of money to The Kennedy Center 
and the Very Special Arts, national organizations which sponsor 
arts education programs in a truly unique way in just about all of 
the States throughout the country. The arts are included as one of 
the subject areas that our Nation’s students should know and learn 
about. In addition, there is a program currently on the books that 
authorizes funding for cultural partnerships for youth at risk. 

What do we know about the impact that involvement and partici- 
pation in the arts has in the education of young people? We know 
that it results in a great deal of good both in terms of academic 
achievement and of the overall well-being of the child. 

Many have heard me cite studies by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference that show a correlation between participation in 
the arts and higher achievement on the SAT. Some have chal- 
lenged these findings by noting that in general, economically ad- 
vantaged students both have a greater likelihood of participating in 
the arts and on average do better on the SAT. This assertion was 
tested by UCLA Professor James Catterall, who conducted a study 
which took parental income into account. He found that low-income 
students with high involvement in the arts had higher grades in 
English, were less likely to drop out by 10th grade, were less bored 
in school, had a higher self-concept, and placed a higher value on 
volunteerism than low-income peers with low arts involvement. 

(l) 
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Dr. Catterall’s and MENC’s studies and others like them are im- 
pressive and speak volumes to the power of arts education. Other 
benefits gained by students participating in the arts are more dif- 
ficult to capture through statistical analysis, yet should still be of 
great interest to educators. 

We must recognize and acknowledge the ways in which the arts 
expand the imagination of young people, broaden their interest in 
creating, introduce them to other worlds, other people and other 
cultures, make learning other subjects generally more fun, and 
build their skills and cooperation which they must practice when 
performing in a play, playing in a band, or singing in a choir. 

Even with all that we know about the value of arts education 
programs to young people, they tend to be something that we on 
the local, State, and Federal levels under-invest in. When faced 
with a budget squeeze, schools or school districts often cut their 
arts programs first, without, in my view, considering the con- 
sequences. 

As the son of an art teacher and as a part-time singer, I person- 
ally feel strongly about the advantages and benefits of arts partici- 
pation. I look forward to learning from the witnesses today who 
will tell us in their own words and from their own perspective 
about the value and benefit of arts education programs. 

Today’s hearing will also include a discussion of magnet schools. 
Magnet schools have been created to enable public neighborhood 
schools to develop academic activities around a special emphasis 
for a diverse student population. Parents and other members of the 
community in an urban center are usually the leaders in determin- 
ing the particular concepts and themes that will serve as the mag- 
net school’s focus. This morning, we will have an assessment of 
magnet schools from Sandra Burks, of the Magnet Schools Program 
in Roanoke, VA. 

I appreciate all of you being with us today, and I now turn to 
my good friend, Senator Kennedy. 

Opening Statement of Senator Kennedy 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

As the chairman pointed out, we are back in our hearing room. 
I have not noticed much difference from the last time we were 
here, except that it is a lot warmer. Obviously, the air conditioning 
was not on the list for review. 

But there is nothing finer than this extraordinary group of men 
and women who comprise our panel today. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we have really drawn on some of the best. I have had the good op- 
portunity to know about the activities of many of them, and they 
are wonderful spokespersons for the significance of support for arts 
education. 

I pay tribute to you, Mr. Chairman, because you have been an 
advocate in terms of the role of the arts in education for many, 
many years. You provided important leadership when we took up 
the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act a number of years ago, although we were unable to persuade 
the Appropriations Committee to provide adequate resources for 
those activities. 
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As you have pointed out, I find that the correlation between the 
study of the arts and enhancing academic achievement is convinc- 
ing and powerful. I remember an interesting conversation I had 
with John Williams, one of America’s foremost composers today. He 
reminded me of the fact that, for 300 years, the world’s greatest 
mathematicians were Greek, and it was because they started their 
children with music, which released both their imagination and 
their interest in terms of learning skills. For 300-some years, they 

dominated the world in terms of that subject matter. 

I think all of us are very much aware that arts and music are 
the first to go, along with athletics, when schools make budget cut- 
r l^’ an .^ think we will be reminded today of the consequences 
of this mistake. I am very hopeful that, with the renewed interest 
in the arts, we can do something significant. 

In closing, I particularly want to thank today’s witnesses. We are 
going to hear about some very interesting and creative steps that 
are being taken by a number of them today in terms of bringing 
the arts to students. They have not waited for us to act here in the 
Congress. They are doing very interesting and exciting things and 
making a very important difference, and we will hear about some 
of those things today. It is enormously exciting, and I pay great 
tribute to the witnesses. I will not take the time to go down the 
list because their statements will speak for themselves, but we 
really have some extraordinary men and women out there on the 
firing line, doing just incredible things and providing amazing op- 
portunities for children and others. We should listen carefully to 
their recommendations and observations, because I think this is 
something that all of us in the United States Congress should pav 
attention to. 

I thank Sandra Burks, who will be speaking on the magnet 
school program. We have seen these programs in my own City of 
Boston, and some of them have been absolutely spectacular in what 
they have meant to children. They have given great hope to par- 
ents and children alike. So her recommendations on how we can 
make improvements will be very, very important, and I look for- 
ward to her testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I could not go forward without also remembering 
Senator Pell, who was a great believer in the arts and who did a 
great deal to provide programs during his time in the Senate. 

I would like to ask Senator Reed, his successor, if he has a com- 
ment. 



Opening Statement of Senator Reed 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, and you are right, Mr. 
Chairman I am just succeeding him; no one could take his place, 
particularly when it comes to the arts. Senator Pell is a great 

champion of the arts, as you have carried on, along with Senator 
Kennedy. 

Just let me say that I think education is the process of allowing 
every child to develop his or her talents, and too often when it 
comes to the arts, because of budget constraints, we do not let chil- 
dren develop these talents, and as a result, they languish and do 
not develop other talents like mathematical skills or reasoning 
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skills. So the arts is not something additional or extra, but should 
be something that is integral to our educational process, because 
it will bring out in so many ways the talents of children, and that 
is what education should be about. 

I would also note that the chairman made reference to the au- 
thorization for the Cultural Partnership for At-Risk Youth back in 
1994, in which he and Senator Kennedy were very instrumental, 
and we have not yet funded that program, to my knowledge. It 
would be interesting as you make your presentations if you could 
comment on how effective you think the arts can be in working not 
only with the widest range of young people but also with young 
people who are particularly troubled and need something special to 
help them break out of a cycle of self-destruction and diminished 
self-esteem. 

So this is a very important hearing. The arts, echoing again my 
great predecessor, are very important to this country and to the 
education of its citizens. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Reed. 

We will start with John Sykes, who is president of VH1. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF JOHN SYKES, PRESIDENT, VH1, NEW YORK, 
NY; DEREK GORDON, VICE PRESIDENT OF EDUCATION, THE 
JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS, 
WASHINGTON, DC; TOM DURANTE, ARTS EDUCATION SUPER- 
VISOR, ARLINGTON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ARLINGTON, 
VA; JOHN D. KEMP, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICER, VERY SPECIAL ARTS, WASHINGTON, DC; BENJAMIN 
O. CANADA, SUPERINTENDENT, PORTLAND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, PORTLAND, OR; DANIELLE RICE, SENIOR CURA- 
TOR OF EDUCATION, PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA; AND SANDRA BRYAN BURKS, DIRECTOR 
OF MAGNET SCHOOLS, MAGNET SCHOOL OFFICE OF THE 
ROANOKE CITY SCHOOLS, ROANOKE, VA 

Mr. Sykes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Kennedy, Senator 
Reed, and members of the committee. 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to appear before you to dis- 
cuss the issue of music and arts education in our schools. As a par- 
ent, a businessman, and above all as a citizen, I have an abiding 
interest in this topic, which is the focus of our VH1 Save the Music 
Foundation. 

VH1 Save the Music is a nonprofit organization dedicated to im- 
proving the quality of education in America’s public schools. This 
Foundation seeks to raise awareness about the importance of music 
education and to restore music programs in schools across the 
country. 

We work with partners such as MENC, the National Association 
of Music Education, the National School Boards Association, the 
Recording Industry Association of America, music artists, Ameri- 
ca’s Promise, local school districts, and cable companies across the 
country, including District Cablevision here in Washington, DC. 

With these partnerships, VH1 Save the Music sets up local pro- 
grams where we actually collect musical instruments. We go out 
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and ask citizens and communities to donate their used musical in- 
and we give them to public schools that need them. 
Whatever we do not collect, we purchase with money that we raise 
nationally through our Foundation. 

We administer this program with a combination of high energy 
and low overhead, which allows us to put 90 cents of every dollar 
w wor k * n the form of a musical instrument in every child’s hands. 
We also leverage this investment with a commitment from local 
schools to rebuild music programs as part of their regular curricu- 
lum. In short, if they provide the teachers, we will provide the in- 
struments. 

By the end of 1999, VH1 Save the Music will have generated ap- 
proximately $25 million in total support. We will mt about 350 
school programs across the country in 30 cities, directly affecting 
•*-2(),000 ehildrci 1 j us t this year. Our 10-year plan is to provide $100 
million in total support to bring music participation to one million 
public school students. 

There are so many challenges facing our public schools — why 
Save the Music? I think all three of you addressed that this morn- 
ing. We all know that music and arts education in the schools pro- 
vides enormous cultural and social benefits for children and for so- 
ciety at-large. But what has recently come to light over the past 
decade and that you mentioned is a growing body of research that 
shows a direct connection between music education and a child’s 
ability to excel academically. 

. Studies dating back to 1989 have revealed that students involved 
in music programs show improved reading abilities and higher 
math and science scores, and they also have enhanced self-esteem 
and are less likely to be involved with gangs and drugs. We would 
rather have our kids practicing music after school than discovering 
other activities like violence. 

In addition, these students demonstrate significant improve- 
ments in their spatial abilities. Because the study of music dem- 
onstrates actual neural connection, it actually benefits the brain 
functions that aid in abstract reasoning that math and science re- 
quire. Music actually makes our kids smarter, and it really proves 
that music education, as you said, is not a frill, but a basic. 

As you can see from the chart over there, the College Board last 
year documented a 100-point gap in SAT scores between students 
had music and arts instruction during their early elementary 
school years and students who did not. 

Dr. Frances Rauscher and her colleagues, who have done an in- 
credible amount of work in this area at the University of Wiscon- 
sm, have demonstrated remarkable increases in the spatial-tem- 
poral IQs of young children exposed to music training. Using a 
standard IQ test, they found that the spatial-temporal IQs of chil- 
dren who receive music training were 35 percent higher than those 
of children who did not receive training. Eight months after the in- 
struction began, the music students’ scores improved by 46 percent 
while the scores of children who received no training improved by 
only 6 percent. These findings were consistent across demographic 
and socioeconomic categories. 

Yet despite this important research, school music and arts pro- 
grams are still being cut back or completely eliminated every day 
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in this country. A headline in last week’s San Francisco Examiner 
read: “Schools Face Shorter Days, Arts Cutbacks.” The elementary 
schools in San Francisco are cutting out their music programs due 
to budget cutbacks. 

It is not just happening in San Francisco. Only 25 percent of 8th 
grade students now participate in a music program, according to 
the 1988 NAEP Arts Assessment Study. Many students, particu- 
larly those in poor urban or rural districts, have no access at all 
to music or arts programs. How can we expect these students to 
excel when we are denying them what we now know is a corner- 
stone of their academic foundation? 

Last month, I had the privilege of being “Principal for a Day” in 
New York City as part of their regular yearly program. I walked 
into a classroom, and I met a teacher by the name of Mrs. Linda 
Keltz. She was giving lessons to her 4th grade orchestra. I could 
not believe my eyes and my ears — they all had instruments. I said, 
“Wow, that VH1 Save the Music Program must be working. We are 
really helping New York.” 

I asked her about the program, and she said, ‘What support? I 
bought these instruments at a flea market with my own money. We 
do not have a penny in our budget anymore.” 

It was a sobering experience as well as a testament to the dedi- 
cation of teachers like Mrs. Keltz. But we cannot and should not 
rely on flea markets and selfless teachers like Mrs. Keltz to use 
their own paychecks to provide instruments to our students. That 
will not rebuild the music and arts programs that have been 
stripped down from the seventies, eighties, and nineties. 

While I am proud of our accomplishments at VH1 Save the 
Music, I am daunted by the scale and scope of the need we have 
after touring schools for the past 3 years. So, while the United 
States has been busy growing the Dow Jones Industrial by 1,000 
percent over the past 20 years, our children’s test scores have been 
dropping steadily, placing American students near the bottom of in- 
dustrialized nations. At the same time, we have been withdrawing 
our funds from the schools. 

In conclusion, at VH1, we are committed to doing our part to 
help bring about change. First, it is the right thing to do. I really 
believe we can effectively use our 68 million television homes to 
really get the word out. Children are our future customers, our em- 
ployees, and our neighbors, and we are making a solid business in- 
vestment in the future of our society. 

Our parents had music and arts education available to them; you 
had it; I had it, and you mentioned that your parents were involved 
in it. We need one more very important partner — you — to work 
with us so we can rebuild the programs one school and one child 
at a time. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony today, and once 
again, I want to thank you for this opportunity, and Senator Ken- 
nedy and Senator Reed for being here, and I would be pleased to 
answer any questions you may have. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sykes follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of John Sykes 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Kennedy, and members of the committee. 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to appear before you to discuss the issue of 
music and arts education in our schools. As a parent, a businessman and, above all, 
as a citizen, I have an abiding interest in this topic, which is the focus of the VH1 
Save the Music Foundation. 

VH1 save the music is a nonprofit organization dedicated to improving the quality 
of education in America’s public schools. This foundation seeks to raise awareness 
about the importance of music education and to restore music programs in schools 
across the country. We work with partners such as M.E.N.C.— the National Associa- 
tion for Music Education, the National School Boards Association, the Recording In- 
dustry of America, America’s Promise, local school districts and cable companies 
across the country such as District cablevision right here in Washington D.C. 

With these partnerships, VH1 Save the Music sets up local programs where we 
collect used musical instruments and donate them to needy public schools. Whatever 
we don t collect, we purchase with money raised nationally by our foundation. 

We administer this program with a combination of high energy and low overhead, 
which allows us to put 90 cents of every dollar to work in the form of a musical 
instrument in a child’s hands. We also leverage this investment with a commitment 
from local schools to rebuild music programs as a part of their regular curriculum. 
By the end of 1999, VH1 Save the Music will have generated some $25 million 

“to" s v pp ? rt , fo T 350 sch(X)1 music programs in 30 cities affecting more than 
120,000 school children. 

Our ten-year plan is to provide $100 million in total support to bring music par- 
ticipation to one million public school students. 

There are so many challenges facing our public schools — why save the music? We 
all know music and arts education in school provides enormous cultural and social 
benefits for children and for society at large. But what has recently come to light 
over the past decade is a growing body of research that shows a direct connection 
between music and arts education and a childs ability to excel academically. 

Studies dating back to 1989 have revealed that students involved in music pro- 
grams show improved reading abilities, and higher math and science scores. They 
also have enhanced self-esteem and are less likely to be involved with gangs and 
drugs. In^ addition, these students demonstrate significant improvements in their 
spatial abilities. Because the study of music generates neural connections, it bene- 
fits those brain functions that aid the abstract reasoning that math and science re- 
quire. Music actually makes our kids smarter. 

^• y °ofm n see from the chart » the college board' last year documented a 100-point 
gap in SAT scores between students who had music and arts instruction during 
their early elementary school years and students who did not. 

Dr - Frances Rauscher of the University of Wisconsin and her colleagues have 
demonstrated remarkable increases in the spatial-temporal IQs of young children 
exposed to music training. Using a standard IQ test, they found that the spatial- 
temporal IQs of children who received music training were 35 percent higher than 
those of children who did not receive training. Eight months after instruction began, 
the music students’ scores improved by 46 percent while the scores of children who 
received no training improved by only 6 percent. These findings were consistent 
across demographic and socio-economic categories. 

Yet despite this important research, school music and arts programs are in being 
cut back or completely eliminated. I have here a copy of last Thursday’s San Fran- 
cisco Examiner which describes a controversial decision by the city’s unified school 
district to cut their popular elementary school arts program. 

And it’s not just happening in San Francisco. Only 25 percent Of 8th grade stu- 
dents participated in a music program according to the 1998 VAEP arts assessment. 
Many students, particularly those in poor urban or rural districts, have no access 
at all to music or arts programs. How can we expect students to excel when we are 
denying mem what we now know is a cornerstone of their, academic foundation? 

• » e g T eat J? rivi l e ge to be principal for a day last month at public school 153 

in Brooklyn. I walked into a music class and saw Mrs. Linda Keltz giving lessons 
to her 4th grade orchestra. I couldn’t believe my ears — they all had instruments! 
reeling encouraged, I asked Mrs. Keltz how her school managed to support her pro- 

“What support?” she replied. “I bought these instruments with my own money at 
flea markets. We don’t have a penny in our budget for musical instruments.” 

* t was a sobering experience as well as a testament to the dedication of teachers 
like Mrs. Keltz. 
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But we should not and cannot rely on flea markets and selfless teachers who use 
their own paychecks to provide instruments to students. That will not rebuild the 
music and arts programs gutted by budget cuts in the 1970’s, 1980’s and 1990’s. 

And while I am proud of our accomplishments at VH1 Save the Music, I am 
daunted by the scale and scope of the need — a need we cannot possibly meet with- 
out the government getting actively involved on the side of music and arts edu- 
cation. 

While the United States has been busy growing the DOW Jones industrial aver- 
age by 1,000 percent over the past 20 years, our children’s test scores have been 
dropping steadily, placing American students near the bottom of all Those from in- 
dustrialized nations. At the same time, we have been steadily withdrawing funds 
from music and arts programs in our schools, causing many to wither ana die of 
neglect. 

At VH1, we are committed to doing our part to help bring about change. First 
of all, it’s the right thing to do. We can effectively use vHVS powerful reach to 68 
million U.S. television homes to send an important message that music and arts 
education is an investment in our children’s future. 1716 other reason is a bit more 
direct. . . . Children are our future customers, employees and neighbors. We’re mak- 
ing a solid business investment in the future of our society. 

In every successful business, whether it’s VHVS parent company VIACOM, I.B.M. 
or the Ford Motor Company, there is one budget line that never gets cut. It’s called 
“product development” — and it’s the key to any company’s future growth. Music edu- 
cation is critical to the product development of tnis Nation’s most important re- 
source — our children. 

We want to be sure all children have access to an education that includes music 
and arts, not just the best students, not just the gifted students, not just the tal- 
ented students, and certainly not just those who can afford it. But all students in 
all of our schools. 

This is not so we can create the next Mozart, Picasso or Bruce Springsteen. We 
teach our children music and arts because it will equip them with the skills that 
can create the next George Soros, Michael Armstrong or Katherine Graham. In es- 
sence, we teach our children music and arts so they may be successful in life. 

Chur parents had music and arts education available to them, you had it, I had 
it. Why are we taking it away from our children? We need to ensure that our kids 
have it too. I promise that we at VH1 and VIACOM will continue to do our part. 
But we need one more very important partner— you — to help us as we work to build 
back these music and arts programs one school, one child at a time. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony today. 

Once again, I want to thank you for this opportunity to address the committee. 
And I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 

The Chairman. Next, we have Mr. Gordon and Mr. Durante. 
Tom Durante is the arts education coordinator for Arlington Coun- 
ty Public Schools in Arlington, VA, and Mr. Eric Gordon is vice 
president of education for The John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. 

Please proceed as you desire. 

Mr. Gordon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Kennedy, Sen- 
ator Reed, and distinguished members of the committee, for this 
opportunity to testify on arts education and the activities of The 
Kennedy Center in support of the reauthorization of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. 

I previously submitted to the committee my written statement 
concerning The Kennedy Center’s arts and education activities, 
which I request be included in the record of this hearing. 

As the national center for the performing arts, The Kennedy 
Center is mandated by Congress to be a leader in performing arts 
education and policy. The Center’s Education Department serves 
this mandate by commissioning, creating and touring performances 
for students, teachers, and families; offering professional develop- 
ment opportunities in the arts for teachers; creating education pro- 
grams for adults; developing model programs for use by other per- 
forming arts centers and schools; providing career opportunities 
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and professional training for young artists; developing and encour- 
aging national and community outreach programs; and serving as 
a clearinghouse for arts education on a national level. The Center 
works as both pioneer and partner with other performing arts in- 
stitutions, educators and schools, legislators, parents, and commu- 
nity and business leaders. 

The Kennedy Center’s arts and education programs reach more 
than 4.5 million people across the United States each year and are 
at work in all 50 States. 

The Kennedy Center also serves as the local performing arts cen- 
ter for the greater Washington area, and with that comes the re- 
sponsibility to serve as an arts education resource for the surround- 
ing community and its schools. 

The Kennedy Center carries out this dual role by using the local 
community as a laboratory to incubate and develop programs that 
are, when successful, expanded to the national level and offered to 
other communities across the country. For example, the Center’s 
Professional Development Opportunities for Teachers Program has 
offered workshops from nationally-recognized teaching artists to 
local teachers for more than 22 years. In 1991, the Kennedy Center 
gathered 14 teams consisting of a performing arts center represent- 
ative and a school partner from the around the country to share 
the Center’s professional development model. Today, there are 80 
teams in 41 States that participate in the performing arts centers 
and schools network. 

The Center staff provide in-depth training and ongoing consulta- 
tion to these teams on planning events, designing workshops col- 
laboratively with arts, evaluating the effectiveness of programs, 
and creating workshops that meet the needs of teachers in their 
school districts. In the last year, performing arts centers and 
schools teams offered more than 400 workshops serving nearly 
15,000 teachers in their comm un ities. 

These teams along with other performing arts presenters across 
the country have access to The Kennedy Center’s touring produc- 
tions for young people. The Kennedy Center’s Imagination Celebra- 
tion on Tour this season brought three different, literature-based 
productions to more than 75 cities for more than 200 performances. 
The Center’s commissioned productions of “Tales of a Fourth Grade 
Nothing,” “Little Women,” and “The Nightingale” were enhanced 
and supported by high-quality performance materials and profes- 
sional development workshops for teachers, providing an in-depth 
introduction to the performing arts and extending the performance 
experience into the classroom. For those unable to attend work- 
shops, additional curriculum materials and other information about 
each production was made available on The Kennedy Center’s 
Imagination Celebration on Tour web site. Students could find in- 
formation about the author, playwright, and actors and look behind 
the scenes of productions, while teachers found resources to use in 
connecting the shows to the their curricula. 

Hosting the Imagination Celebration on Tour site is just one part 
of ArtsEdge, the Center’s interactive online co mmuni cations net- 
work designed to provide practical, easy-to-access information on 
arts education that can be put to use in the classroom and at home. 
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The ArtsEdge site receives about 17,000 hits a day. This web 
site, which was a pilot project supported with special funding by 
the U.S. Department of Education and the National Endowment for 
the Arts, is on the cutting edge of technology and has become an 
invaluable tool for teachers and students. It offers anyone who has 
access to the internet a wealth of Kennedy Center education pro- 
grams as well as resources from other arts and cultural organiza- 
tions across America and the world. Interactive discussions with 
artists for students, a forum for teachers to work with other teach- 
ers in the development of curriculum, and a data base of successful 
lesson plans for incorporating the arts into the curriculum are just 
a few of the tool available. 

ArtsEdge needs to be sustained and promoted to ensure that all 
-teachers are aware of its resources in arts education and to enable 
its ongoing development. 

Behind everything we do at The Kennedy Center is the firm be- 
lief that the arts are essential to a child’s complete education, and 
The Kennedy Center’s Alliance for Arts Education Network, com- 
prised of 45 independent State organizations, operates in partner- 
ship with the Center to work for the inclusion of the arts in every 
child’s education. They bring together educators, community lead- 
ers, arts organizations and concerned citizens to ensure the inclu- 
sion of the arts in the school curriculum. 

The Kennedy Center works not only with teachers and their stu- 
dents in the classroom, but also provides unique opportunities for 
artistic training and talented students. In August, 34 students se- 
lected from across the country will come to work with Suzanne 
Farrell, perhaps the most accomplished ballerina in the history of 
America ballet, demonstrating how exemplary artists can contrib- 
ute to the development of our next generation of artists and how 
arts centers can have partnerships with legendary American art- 
ists. 

Every summer, the National Symphony Orchestra selects stu- 
dents to participate in our Summer Music Institute. Students work 
with members of the National Symphony Orchestra in private les- 
sons, playing in chamber ensembles, performing in concerts to- 
gether on Kennedy Center stages. In the last 6 years, young people 
in the Washington area have participated in the unique long-term 
training program with the Dance Theater of Harlem, and I am 
proud to say that many students from this program have been se- 
lected for additional study in New York with the Dance Theater of 
Harlem, and several of them have been selected for inclusion in 
major American dance companies, including the Dance theater of 
Harlem and the Alvin Ailey Dance Company. 

In addition to performances and artistic training, The Kennedy 
Center has visiting artists who give lectures and demonstrations in 
classrooms throughout the District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
Virginia. Twenty-two different artists were in area school this year, 
serving more than 16,000 students. In partnership with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Schools, The Kennedy Center offers longer, 
in-depth residencies with artists working with teachers in class- 
rooms. The Center sponsors nine elementary, middle and junior 
high school partnerships in the District — and Senator Jeffords, I 
know that you are familiar with our partnership with Marie Reed 
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Learning Center and the Encore Furniture Company Project. In 
that collaboration, students were not only recognized for their ar- 
tistry, but also recognized as the most improved in math scores in 
the entire District of Columbia Public Schools. 

The Kennedy Center has expanded the availability of its artists 
across the country through a partnership with the Prince William 
School District’s Distance Learning Program. It has developed a se- 
ries of live and interactive performances that are broadcast via sat- 
ellite which reach more than 2,500 public schools in more than 119 
school districts across the country. We hope to make these free and 
available to every school in America. 

Through these model programs, we create successful opportuni- 
ties to work with the arts in other communities. Our Imagination 
Celebration programs across the State and others demonstrate the 
power of the arts to transform teaching and learning. 

Our NSO residencies, which have brought NSO musicians into 
communities providing hundreds of concerts and activities, have 
also demonstrated the impact of music and symphonic education to 
change the lives of students. Just recently, we were in Mississippi, 
where we reached more than 35,000 individuals. 

The U.S. Department of Education and Congress have made an 
investment in The Kennedy Center which the Center has matched 
with private funding from corporations and foundations. Every 
American should have high-quality opportunities to be educated in 
all of the arts. Such an education should occur both in and out of 
classroom settings as part of an ongoing learning process for all in- 
dividuals, including those with special talents or special- needs. 

The Kennedy Center’s success in creating model programs was 
recently noted at a meeting of the Arts Education Partnership, a 
private nonprofit coalition of education, arts, business, philan- 
thropic and Government organizations that demonstrates and pro- 
motes the essential role of the arts education in enabling students 
to succeed in school, life, and work. The recognized 23 model arts 
partnerships that improved learning in schools, and of those 23, 13 
were affiliated with The Kennedy Center. 

I am proud that our programs reach communities in all of the 
50 States. The Kennedy Center in partnership with other national 
arts and education organizations will continue to transform teach- 
ing and learning through the unique and essential collaboration 
with certified arts specialists, general classroom teachers, and ex- 
ceptional artists and arts organizations harnessing these resources 
to create arts literacy across America. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify, and I will be glad 
to answer any questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Gordon. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gordon follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Derek Gordon 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, Senator Kennedy and distinguished members of the 
committee for the opportunity to testify on Arts Education and the activities of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts in support of the reauthorization 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

As the national center for the performing arts, the Kennedy Center is mandated 
by Congress to be a leader in performing arts education and policy. The Center’s 
Education Department serves this mandate by commissioning, creating, and touring 
performances for students, teachers, and families; offering professional development 
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opportunities in the arts for teachers; creating education programs for adults using 
the Center's artistic resources; 

developing model programs for use by other performing arts centers and schools; 
providing career opportunities and professional training for young artists; develop- 
ing and encouraging national and community outreach programs; and serving as a 
clearinghouse for arts education on a national level. The Center works as both pio- 
neer and partner with other performing arts institutions, educators and schools, leg- 
islators, -parents, and community and business leaders. 

The Kennedy Center's programs in the arts in education reach more than 4.5 mil- 
lion people across the United States each year and are at work in all 50 states. 

The Kennedy Center also serves as the local performing arts center for the metro- 
politan Washington area and with that comes the responsibility to serve as an arts 
education resource for the surrounding community and its schools. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS AND 

PERFORMING 

ARTS CENTERS AND SCHOOLS: PARTNERS IN EDUCATION 

Since 1976, the Kennedy Center has offered educational programs for teachers in 
partnership with 14 Washington metropolitan area school systems. The program 
features performance-based and participatory workshops using nationally recognized 
teaching artists that help teachers bring the arts into their classroom and their cur- 
riculum. Participating teachers are eligible for in-service and graduate credit 
through participating school systems and universities. This program serves as a 
model for professional development programs for teachers across the country. 

In 1991, as an outgrowth of the Kennedy Center's work in professional develop- 
ment for teachers, the Center initiated the Performing Arts Centers and Schools: 
Partners in Education program which is designed to provide information about pro- 
fessional development opportunities for teachers to communities across the country. 
The program assists performing arts centers and presenting organizations through- 
out the nation develop and expand educational partnerships with their local school 
systems with a special emphasis on the professional development of teachers. Ken- 
nedy Center staff provides in depth training and ongoing consultation to teams re- 
garding planing events, designing workshops collaboratively with artists, evaluating 
events, partnering with school systems to create workshops that meet teachers' 
needs, and other topics. In 1992, this program was awarded the Association of Per- 
forming Arts Presenters' Dawson Award that recognizes innovative and successful 
projects. 

These programs are based on the belief that educating teachers is an essential 
component of any effort designed to increase the artistic literacy of young people. 
Currently, 80 communities in 41 states participate in the program. Partnership 
teams consist of a representative of a performing arts center/presenting organization 
and a representative of a neighboring school system. In the fast year teams partici- 
pating in PACES offered more than 400 workshops, including many developed by 
the Kennedy Center, that served nearly 15,000 teachers in their communities. 



A newer and growing tradition is the Kennedy Center's IMAGINATION CELE- 
BRATION on Tour. Touring presentations have included Center productions: Alice 
in Wonderland, directed by actress Pat Carroll; The Red Badge of Courage, directed 
by actor Richard Thomas; John Steinbeck's The Pearl, Hans Christian Andersen's 
The Snow Queen and Judy Blume's Tales of a Fourth Grade Nothing. Through its 
touring, the Kennedy Center's Youth and Family Programming has earned a nation- 
wide reputation for presenting performances and educational activities of high qual- 
ity. Audiences respond with enthusiasm to these entertaining productions which ex- 
emplify the inherent educational value of the performing arts. 

The Kennedy Center's IMAGINATION CELEBRATION on Tour this season 
brought three productions to 79 cities across the country for more than 200 perform- 
ances. The Center's commissioned productions of Tales of a Fourth Grade Nothing, 
Little Women, and The Nightingale were enhanced and supported by high quality 
performance materials, Cuesheets, and professional development workshops for 
teachers that were available to presenters to provide an in-depth introduction to the 
performing arts and extend the performance experience into the classroom. For 
those unable to attend workshops, additional curriculum materials and other infor- 
mation about each of the productions were made available on the Kennedy Center's 
IMAGINATION CELEBRATION on Tour web site. Teachers and students could find 
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information about the author, learn about the actors and behind the scenes of the 
production, and teachers found resources to use in connection with the shows. 

ArtsEdge: THE NATIONAL ARTS & EDUCATION INFORMATION 

NETWORK 

ArtsEdge is an interactive communications network designed to provide practical, 
easy-to-access mformation on arts education that can be put to use in the classroom 
and at home. The ArtsEdge site receives approximately 17,000 hits a day This web 
site, a pilot project supported by special funding from the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation and the National Endowment for the Arts, is on the cutting edge of tech- 
nology and has become an invaluable tool for teachers and students, ft offers anyone 
who has access to the Internet the wealth of the Kennedy Center’s education pro- 
grams as well as resources from other arts and cultural organizations across Amer- 
ica and the world. Interactive discussions with artists for students, a forum for 
teachers to work with other teachers in the development of curriculum, and a data- 
ba ® e of successful lesson plans for incorporating the arts into curriculum are iust 
a few of the resources available. ArtsEdge brings worldwide resources to every 
teacher and student and allows teachers and students to share their discoveries 
through the creation, experience and interpretation of the arts. ArtsEdge needs to 
be sustained and promoted to ensure that all teachers are aware of it as a resource 
tor arts education information and to enable its ongoing development as a tool for 
artists, educators, and students. 



KENNEDY CENTER ALLIANCE FOR ARTS EDUCATION NETWORK 

Behind everything we do at the Kennedy Center is the firm belief that the arts 
are essential to a child s complete education and the Kennedy Center’s Alliance for 
Arts Education Network (KCAAEN), comprised of 45 independent state organiza- 
tions, operate m partnership with the Center to work for the inclusion of the arts 
in every child s education at the state and local level. The program brings together 
educators, community leaders, arts organizations, and concerned citizens to plan 
and implement programs designed to promote a quality education through the inclu- 
sion of the arts in school curriculums. KCAAEN participants are active m 45 states, 
accomplishing its goals from professional development opportunities for teachers to 
creating model arte education programs in schools. From its national office at the 
Kennedy Center, KCAAEN ensures the exchange of arts education information and 
recognizes the achievements and contributions of notable organizations and individ- 
uals to the mission of arts education. 



STUDENT ARTISTIC TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The Kennedy Center not only works with teachers and their students in the class- 
room, it also provides unique opportunities for artistic training for talented stu- 
dents, our next generation of artists. 

Exploring Ballet with Suzanne Farrelll 

“Exploring Ballet with Suzanne Farrell” is a three-week intensive national sum- 
mer ballet course led by the legendary Suzanne Farrell for advanced level ballet stu- 
dents ages 14-18. It has become a model for the Kennedy Center's approach to pro- 
fessional framing on a national level. Because this program is the sole opportunity 
for students to study with Miss Farrell, file Kennedy Center provides an extremely 
valuable opportunity because of the unique quality of the teaching and the wisdom 
she imparts. This program could not be readily duplicated at other locations but 
demonstrates how exemplary artists can contribute to the development of excep- 
tional students and the opportunity for institutions to develop unique relationships 
with legendary American artists. The institutional relationship with Miss Farrell 
which grew from the success of this program continues as Miss Farrell is currently 
assembling a company including young dancers that the Kennedy Center will tour 
across the country this fall. 

National Symphony Orchestra Apprenticeship and Training Programs 

The National Symphony Orchestra (NSO) annually offers apprenticeships and 
scholarships for advanced music students, including a high percentage of students 
from minonty groups. A year-round full-scholarship program for serious music stu- 
dents, the NSO Youth Feuowship offers intensive orchestral training. This is a mon- 
itored, performance-oriented program that develops and encourages young musi- 
cians to become the orchestral musicians of the future. The NSO Young Soloists’ 
Competition recognizes the talent of young musicians with each winner offered a 
^1° performance opportunity with the NSO. Annually, area youth participate in 
Youth Orchestra Day, during which selected members of area youth symphonies 
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share music stands with NSO members in a special rehearsal. Talented young mi- 
nority string players are recruited from across the country as part of the Minority 
String Initiative. These students participate with another group of nationally 
auditioned orchestral music student in the three week Kennedy Center Summer 
Music Institute (SMI), Through SMI, they receive lessons with an NSO musician, 
perform chamber music coached by NSO members, perform in the SMI orchestra, 
and participate in various music classes and other enrichment activities at Kennedy 
Center. 

The Kennedy Center Dance Theatre of Harlem (DTH) Community Dance Residency 

This dance initiative introduces classical ballet to metropolitan Washington stu- 
dents through lecture/demonstrations, workshops, live performances, and ongoing 
training experiences. Coordinated by the Kennedy Center's Education Department, 
the program has three community partners — the Duke Ellington School of the Arts 
(Washington, DC), the Robert E. Lee Recreation Center (Alexandria, VA), and the 
Suitland High School for the Visual and Performing Arts (District Heights, MD). 
There is an eight-class training opportunity for approximately 185 youngsters be- 
tween the ages of eight and 15 at three community sites and an intensive 16-class 
series for approximately 80 beginning, intermediate and advanced students at the 
Kennedy Center. Principal dancers and teachers from the DTH School teach the 
classes. Prior to the selection process for the training program, the DTH School En- 
semble presents a series of lecture/demonstration performances in each community. 
These performances have reached an audience of approximately 28,000 students and 
their families since it began in the fall of 1993. This model has been replicated in 
other communities through the DTH Dancing Through Barriers program, dem- 
onstrating that national performing arts organizations can become exceptional local 
resources for education in the arts. 

Students from the Washington area participating in this program have been se- 
lected to go to New York for additional training with the Dance Theatre of Harlem, 
participate in their Dancing through Barriers program, and secured positions in the 
Dance Theatre of Harlem and other professional dance companies, like the Alvin 
Ailey Dance Company. 

Kennedy Center American College Theater Festival 

The Kennedy Center American College Theater Festival (KC/ACTF), an annual 
national competition for university and college students and faculties, produces en- 
tertaining and instructional festivals at the state, regional, and national level. In 
31 years, more than 16 million theatergoers have attended approximately 10,000 
festival productions nationwide. Designed to encourage national excellence in acting, 
theatrical design, directing, and plavwriting, the festival has played an important 
part in nurturing and developing tne careers of such -well-known theater profes- 
sionals as Broadway playwright Lee Blessing (A Walk in the Woods), actress Sheryl 
Lee Ralph (Dreamgirls, Designing Women), singer/actor Mandy Patinkin (Evita, 
Sunday in the Park with George), and Matt Williams (The Cosby Show, Roseanne, 
Home Improvement). Nationally, the festival has inspired and honored the artistry 
of more than 400,000 students across America and assisted young talent in making 
the transition from the academic to the professional stage. In addition to exceptional 
instructional workshops for students and professors, scholarships and showcasing 
opportunities, the KC/ACTF provides fellowships for talented writers, critics, and 
designers to work and to learn along side some of the nation's most accomplished 
theater artists and technicians. 

VISITING ARTIST PROGRAM 

In addition to presenting and producing a season of performances especially for 
young people, the Kennedy Center Education Department develops special events 
for students that feature the performing companies and artists performing on Ken- 
nedy Center's main stages. Students and teachers have the opportunity to attend 
dress rehearsals, discussions with artists, lecture/demonstrations, and master class- 
es. All presentations are supported by the Center's nationally recognized perform- 
ance guides, Cuesheets, received in advance of each event. Other presenters across 
the country have modeled their materials on Cuesheets through the use of the “Giv- 
ing Cues,'' the Kennedy Center's primer on the development of quality education 
materials. 

Regularly scheduled events include lecture/demonstrations and dress rehearsals 
presented by dance companies such as Dance Theatre of Harlem, American Ballet 
Theatre, the Joffrey Ballet, and Ballet Tech. Actors performing in the Kennedy Cen- 
ter’s theater series present pre- and post-performance discussions and workshops 
designated especially for high school student groups. Master classes in dance and 
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music are presented each fall and spring and feature principal dancers, ballet com- 
pany artistic directors, and internationally-known musicians. 

Visiting Artists programs, featuring Kennedy Center artists, are also presented in 
schools and at community sites throughout the season. Visiting artists have given 
Jechires and demonstrations in classrooms in the District, Maryland and Virginia. 
This season, 22 artists performing at the Kennedy Center presented in schools and 
served more than 16,000 students. 

MODEL COMMUNITY OUTREACH INITIATIVES 

Through community partnerships and collaborations with major performing com- 
panies and artists, the Kennedy Center Education Departments co mm unity edu- 
cation/outreach initiatives provide culturally diverse communities with extended 
performance and training opportunities for the general adult public and student 
populations. These programs, developed locally by the Kennedy Center, are designed 
to demonstrate how partnerships among artists, cultural institutions, school dis- 
pels, local governments, and the general community can result in high quality ar- 
tistic and educational events that strengthen the fabric of local communities across 
the country. The models are documented and disseminated through print and elec- 
tronic media as well as through hands-on workshops and training seminars. 

DC Public School System (DCPS) Partnership Initiative The Kennedy Center con- 
tinues to strengthen its relationship with the DC. Public School System, through the 
development long-term in-depth school partnerships to provide students and faculty 
with access to the performing arts and the ability to track the effectiveness of the 
performing and visual arts in education. Students attend performance series at the 
Kennedy Center and selected artists provide in-school lecture/demonstration per- 
formances at partnership schools. Additionally, these schools receive multiple visits 
by a National Symphony Orchestra ensemble during the year. Artists and teachers 
coUaborate to develop curriculum centered artist residencies to enhance units of 
study. Through the residency component, students experience the performing and 
visual arts in a manner that will have a lasting impact on their learning. Participat- 
ing schools host six- week, semester or year-long residencies that provide an in-depth 
exploration of an artistic discipline connected to a specific theme. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators benefit through participation in professional development activities, de- 
signed by the Kennedy Center's Professional Development Opportunities for Teach- 
ers Program, providing valuable tools for teachers to integrate the arts into their 
teaching and learn more about an art form. 

KENNEDY CENTER/PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY TELEVISION 
PERFORMING ARTS SERIES 

A national model for the delivering of performing arts education via technology 
is the Kennedy Center/Prince William County Television Performing Arts Series, a 
senes of live and interactive educational programs featuring Kennedy Center artists 
broadcast through the Prince W illia m County Public Schools Media Network over 
educational TV cable channels to school districts locally and across the country. 

This season, Kennedy Center artists performed and participated in specifically de- 
ofnn i ^ raci ; ive discussions and performances with students from more than 
2,500 public schools in 84 school districts across the country through these broad- 
casts. Currently this service is by subscription through the Prince William County 
schools and with increased funding, this series could be available to every classroom 
m America, reaching millions of students nationwide. 

IMAGINATION CELEBRATION NATIONAL SITES 

The Kennedy Center IMAGINATION CELEBRATION national sites program rep- 
resents community-based partnerships that celebrate and showcase the work of 
the arts though performing arts festivals. The IMAGINATION 
CELEBRATION program, developed around year-round, community-wide partner- 
ships among artists, schools, cultural institutions, businesses, and local govern- 
ments, reaches more than 500,000 young people and their families at the five na- 
taonal sites: Fort Worth, TX; Dallas, TX; Orange County, CA; Colorado Springs, CO, 
and Albany, NY, serving communities throughout New York state. 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AMERICAN RESIDENCIES FOR 

THE 

JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 

The National Symphony Orchestra American Residencies for the Kennedy Center 
is another example of the power of bringing world class artists into communities 
and classrooms across the country. For the past seven years, the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra (NSO) has traveled to different states for an extended residency. 
During these residencies, the NSO, in cooperation with a state arts council and local 
arts presenters, participates in more than 100 concerts, chamber performances, and 
educational outreach activities in communities large and small. During such ex- 
tended residencies the NSO performed a full orchestra concert in a high school gym 
in Kalispell, Montana; NSO musicians visited the Eskimos in the upper reaches of 
Barrow, Alaska to learn more about their musical traditions in an artistic exchange; 
the NSO worked side-by-side with members of the New Orleans Symphony in a ben- 
efit performance in support of their orchestra; NSO musicians offered master classes 
in Maine which were broadcast throughout the state through the University of 
Maine’s distance learning network; and most recently returned from Mississippi 
where the brass principals of the NSO performed a free chamber concert at a his- 
toric train depot in Meridian. 



CONCLUSION 

The U.S. Department of Education and Congress have made an investment in the 
Kennedy Center, which the Center has matched with private funding from corpora- 
tions and foundations. Every American should have high-quality opportunities to be 
educated in all of the arts. Such an education should occur both in and out of class- 
room settings as part of an ongoing learning process for all individuals, including 
those with special talents or needs. The Kennedy Center success in creating model 
programs was recently noted at a meeting of the Arts Education Partnership, a pri- 
vate, nonprofit coalition of education, arts, business, philanthropic, and government 
organizations that demonstrates and promotes the essential role of arts education 
in enabling all students to succeed in school, life, and work. They recognized 23 
model arts partnership programs that improved learning in schools. Of those, 13 
were affiliated with the Kennedy Center Education Department. I am proud that 
your investment in the Kennedy Center provides a return that reaches into commu- 
nities in all 50 states and offers everyone access to the education resources of the 
national center for the performing arts. The Kennedy Center with other national 
arts and education organizations will continue to transform teaching and learning 
through the unique and essential combination of certified arts specialists, general 
classroom teachers and exceptional artists and arts organizations harnessing these 
resources to create arts literacy across America. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify and I would be happy to answer 
any questions from the committee. 

The Chairman. Mr. Durante. 

Mr. Durante. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
committee, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to testify 
on arts education for the reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

As arts supervisor for the Arlington Public Schools in Virginia, 
I am fortunate to be a part of a school district whose commitment 
to arts education was recognized by the President’s Committee on 
the Arts and Humanities in their recently released report, “Gaining 
the Arts Advantage: Lessons from School Districts that Value Arts 
Education.” It is also an asset to the school system to be in a com- 
munity that has a performing arts center of the stature of The 
Kennedy Center. 

The Center’s national leadership in the fields of arts education, 
especially in professional development opportunities for teachers, 
has benefited our school district and goes well beyond field trips to 
The Kennedy Center for student performances. 
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The Kennedy Center has long offered local Washington teachers 
the opportunity to attend professional development workshops and 
to bring students to quality performances for young people. 

Recently, Arlington County Public Schools entered into a formal 
partnership agreement with The Kennedy Center that expanded 
the opportunities for professional development for Arlington arts 
specialists and classroom teachers. Educating teachers is an essen- 
tial component of any effort designed to affect the artistic literacy 
of young people. Teachers make daily decisions about their instruc- 
tional strategies and convey to students their feelings and beliefs. 
However, the education of most teachers includes only minimal 
arts training or experience. As a result, many teachers do not un- 
derstand the potential for incorporating the arts into classroom life 
The partnership between The Kennedy Center and the Arlington 
Public Schools is dedicated to changing that. 

To kick of this past school year, The Kennedy Center hosted 145 
Arlington arts education teachers for a day of arts in education ac- 
tivities that included an address by the superintendent of our 
school system, Dr. Robert G. Smith, who renewed his support for 
arts education and the Kennedy Center partnership. Derek Gordon, 
The Kennedy Center’s Vice President of Education, offered the 
commitment of The Kennedy Center and its resources to the pro- 
fessional development of Arlington teachers. This leadership and 
enthusiastic support for arts education is truly inspiring. 

Teachers then spent the day in mini workshops that focused on 
dance, storytelling, and learning about the arts education resources 
available on ArtsEdge, The Kennedy Center’s national girts and 
education information network on the internet. They were also 
given formal presentations on professional development workshops 
and other opportunities that would be available to these teachers 
during the upcoming school year. 

The Kennedy Center’s commitment has opened the door for 
teachers throughout the school district to make connections with 
nationally and internationally recognized workshop presenters, 
they have learned more creative methods of instruction to teach 
their students the arts and other academic subjects. The result is 
that more teachers are better prepared to use the arts in their 
classroom, and more students have the opportunity to learn 
through the arts. 

The Kennedy Center also benefits from this partnership. In 
working with the Arlington teachers, the Center has observed and 
learned from their professional experiences. This association of- 
fered the Center new resources from which to draw. One Arlington 
teacher, recognized for her talent and skill as a presenter, has been 
asked to participate in the Center’s professional development work- 
shops for teachers and will be trained by The Kennedy Center to 
be one of their national workshop presenters. 

The collaboration with The Kennedy Center has renewed the 
edge of professionalism in Arlington teachers, pushed them to a 
higher level of development, and improved their teaching strate- 
gies. Teachers are benefiting from the Center’s ability to tailor its 
workshops and to address the curriculum of the Arlington Public 
Schools and to assist in the implementing of the Virginia State 
Standards of Learning. 
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The Arlington partnership has given The Kennedy Center access 
to the teachers of an entire school system, which in turn has en- 
abled the Center to make an impact throughout the schools rather 
than working through the system one teacher at a time. 

The Kennedy Center is also working with Arlington teachers to 
create model curricula for arts education and incorporating the arts 
in teaching other academic disciplines. These efforts will be pub- 
lished on ArtsEdge to be available for the national community of 
arts educators and artists that use ArtsEdge as a tool and resource 
in their classroom. Arlington teachers who have their curricula 
published will receive credits toward the renewal of their teaching 
certificates. 

In addition to the arts education resources of The Kennedy Cen- 
ter now available to Arlington teachers, our system is a member of 
the Center’s national network of performing arts centers and 
schools. This network of 80 teams from across the country benefits 
not only from its relationship with The Kennedy Center but also 
from each other in the exchange of ideas, resources, and successful 
practices. 

The investment of The Kennedy Center in the Arlington County 
Public Schools is beneficial to its teachers and students because it 
has raised the level of interest, awareness; and participation in 
arts education. The Kennedy Center gains from in-depth partner- 
ships with the Arlington Public Schools, the experience of imple- 
menting a professional development program for teachers in arts 
education to make a direct impact on teacher performance in the 
classroom. 

From the lessons The Kennedy Center learns in this partnership, 
it can create new models and resources which in turn can be 
shaped with its partners across the Nation to ensure that success- 
ful practices can be disseminated to classrooms throughout Amer- 
ica. 

I appreciate the committee inviting me to testify on arts edu- 
cation, and I would be happy to answer any questions you may 
have. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Durante. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Durante follows:] 



Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, I would like to thank 
you for the opportunity to testify on Arts Education for the reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

As Arts Supervisor for the Arlington County Public Schools in Virginia, I am for- 
tunate to be a part of a school district whose commitment to arts education was rec- 
ognized by the President’s Committee on the Arts and Humanities in their recently 
released report “Gaining the Arts Advantage: Lessons from School Districts that 
Value Arts Education.” It is also an asset to the school system to be in a community 
that has a performing arts center of the stature of the Kennedy Center. The Cen- 
ter’s national leadership in the field of arts education, especially in professional de- 
velopment opportunities for teachers, has benefited the school district and goes well 
beyond field trips to the Kennedy Center for student performances. 

The Kennedy Center has long offered local Washington teachers the opportunity 
to attend professional development workshops and to bring students to quality per- 
formances for young people. Recently the Arlington County Public Schools entered 
into a formal partnership agreement with the Kennedy Center that expanded the 
opportunities for professional development for Arlington arts specialists and class- 
room teachers. Educating teachers is an essential component of any effort designed 
to effect the artistic literacy of young people. Teachers make daily decisions about 
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instructional strategies and convey to students their feelings and beliefs. However, 
the education of most teachers includes only minimal arts training or experience. 
As a result, many teachers do not understand the potential for incorporating the 
arts into classroom life. The partnership between Kennedy Center and Arlington 
Public Schools is dedicated to changing that. 

To kick-off this past school year, the Kennedy Center hosted 145 Arlington arts 
education teachers for a day of arts in education activities that included an address 
by the superintendent of Arlington County Public Schools, Dr. Robert G. Smith, who 
renewed his support for arts education and the Kennedy Center partnership. Derek 
Gordon, Kennedy Centers Vice President of Education, offered the commitment of 
the Kennedy Center and its resources to the professional development of Arlington 
teachers. This leadership and enthusiastic support for arts education is truly inspir- 
ing. 

Teachers then spent the day in mini-workshops in dance, storytelling, and learn- 
ing about the arts education resources available on ArtsEdge — the Kennedy Center's 
national arts & education information network on the Internet. They were also 
given formal presentations on the professional development workshops and other op- 
portunities that would be available to them during the coming school year. 

The Kennedy Center commitment has opened the door for teachers throughout 
the school district to make connections with nationally recognized workshop pre- 
senters. They have learned more creative methods of instruction to teach their stu- 
dents the arts and other academic subjects. The result is that more teachers are bet- 
ter prepared to use the arts in their classroom, and more students have the oppor- 
tunity to learn through the arts. 

The Kennedy Center also benefits from this partnership. In working with the Ar- 
lington teachers the Center has observed and learned from their professional experi- 
ences. This association offered the Center new resources from which to draw. One 
Arlington teacher, recognized for her talent and skill as a presenter, has been used 
for the Center's local professional development workshops and will be trained by the 
Kennedy Center to be one of their national workshop presenters. 

The collaboration with the Kennedy Center has renewed the edge of professional- 
ism in Arlington teachers, pushed them to a higher level of development, and im- 
proved their teaching strategies. Teachers are benefiting from the Center's ability 
to tailor its workshops to address the curriculum of the Arlington schools and to as- 
sist in the implementing of the Virginia, State standards of learning. The Arlington 
partnership has given the Kennedy Center access to the teachers of an entire school 
system, which in turn has enabled the Center to make an impact throughout the 
schools rather than working through the system one teacher at a time. 

Kennedy Center is also working with Arlington teachers to create model curricu- 
lum for arts education and incorporating the arts in teaching other academic dis- 
ciplines. These efforts will published on ArtsEdge to be available for the national 
community of arts educators and artists that use ArtsEdge as a tool and resource 
in their classroom. Arlington teachers who have their curriculum published will re- 
ceive credits toward the renewal of their teaching certificate. 

In addition to the arts education resources of the Kennedy Center now available 
to Arlington teachers, our system is a member of the Center's national network of 
Performing Arts Centers and Schools. This network of 80 teams, fiom across the 
country benefits not only from its relationship with the Kennedy Center but also 
from each other in the exchange of ideas, resource and successful practices. 

The investment of the Kennedy Center in tile Arlington County Schools is bene- 
ficial to its teachers and students because it has raised the level of interest, aware- 
ness, and participation in arts education throughout the schools system. The Ken- 
nedy Center gains from its in-depth partnership with the Arlington schools the ex- 
perience of implementing a professional development program for teachers in arts 
education to make a direct impact on teacher performance in the classroom. From 
the lessons the Kennedy Center learns in this partnership, it can create new models 
and resources which can be shared with its partners across the Nation to ensure 
that successful practices can be disseminated to classrooms throughout America. 

Again I appreciate the Committee inviting me to testify on arts education and I 
would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

The Chairman. Mr. John Kemp is president and chief executive 
officer of Very Special Arts, now referred to as VSA. 

Mr. Kemp, welcome. 

Mr. Kemp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and distin- 
guished members of the committee. 
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I am honored to be here and pleased to speak with you today 
about what we have accomplished over the past quarter-century 
with generous financial support from the United States Congress. 

A recent success for VSA arts was our international festival, Art 
and Soul, held in Los Angeles over Memorial Day weekend. I hope 
the imagines on the monitor that will flow through my presen- 
tation will give you a sense of the creative energy that was gen- 
erated by bringing over 1,000 participants with disabilities from 
across the Nation and around the world to Los Angeles. It was 
powerful. 

All the arts — performing, visual, and literary — enhance critical 
thinking and problem-solving; they promote mutual respect and 
understanding, they give children valuable academic and social ad- 
vantages; and they provide youth with artistic outlets that enhance 
self-expression and independent living skills. These are not just im- 
portant, they are critical for young children with disabilities. 

I will not restate the research that our previous witnesses have 
already stated about the value and importance of arts education in 
the lives of all of our youth. It is critical, and I think you have 
heard well from the previous witnesses. 

These facts support the need for arts education and the value of 
the arts to positively shape the lives of young adults with and with- 
out disabilities to become contributing members of our communities 
and our workplaces. 

A strong desire to involve children and adults in the arts and 
arts education resulted in the birth of VSA arts in 1974. Over the 
past 25 years, we have taken several important strategic steps to 
strengthen our mission and broaden our reach, including the cre- 
ation of a U.S. affiliate network that will serve 4.3 million people 
across the country this current fiscal year; that is up 20 percent 
from the previous fiscal year. In the few States where we do not 
have affiliates, we invest in arts councils and other program pro- 
viders to implement VSA arts initiatives. VSA arts is able to pro- 
vide programming nationwide by creating model programs such as 
our annual Young Soloist Program and Playwright Discovery Pro- 
gram, which facilitate affiliate involvement and present opportuni- 
ties for program replication around the country. 

Through funding provided by the United States Department of 
Education, we are able to support our affiliates as they carry out 
national initiatives of VSA arts as well as create their own unique 
initiatives. 

So how does the Federal dollar make a difference at the local 
level? In the last fiscal year, VSA arts’ affiliate network leveraged 
an additional $10.58 for every dollar of Federal support provided. 
Generating this additional financial support made it possible for 
programs to be replicated, for new initiatives to be developed, and 
for millions of people across the country to reap the benefits of VSA 
arts programs. 

Take VSA arts of New Mexico, for example. In the last fiscal 
year, this affiliate, working with corporations, foundations, service 
organizations, and Federal, State, and local arts and education 
agencies, was able to use its Federal dollars to obtain more than 
$500,000 in additional funding. This increase in funds enabled VSA 
arts of New Mexico to provide a wealth of VSA arts programming 
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that directly served more than 5,000 artists and people with dis- 
abilities throughout the State of New Mexico. 

To give you an idea of the caliber of programs we Eire t alking 
about here, let me tell you about just a few more of our State affili- 
ate programs. 

VSA arts of Massachusetts has developed the CulturEd Access In- 
stitute, a program that is being implemented nationwide to trEun 
individuals to work with cultural organizations to ensure acces- 
sibility for people with disabilities. As a result of this initiative, the 
Museum of Fine Arts Boston and other cultursd venues throughout 
the State are now completely accessible to all visitors, and the ac- 
cessibility information has been electronically databased for all 
computers to use and access across the country. 

Last year, our New Hampshire affiliate received recognition for 
Excellence in Partnership for their work with the New Hampshire 
Reads initiative, which demonstrates the important role the arts 
can play in ensuring that all children read well by the third grade. 

This summer in the State of Washington, VSA arts is hosting a 
regional Start with the Arts Institute to trEun educators who imple- 
ment this early childhood program. Over the past few years, these 
institutes have trained thousands of teachers nationwide to use the 
Start with the Arts program in their classrooms. Start with the 
Arts is one of our premier programs that gives young children an 
academic advantage by using the creative and communicative pow- 
ers of the arts to teach early leeiming smd social skills. Senator Jef- 
fords, I know you have first-hand knowledge of these regional insti- 
tutes through your participation in a Start with the Arts program 
in Burlington, VT tins past winter. 

As a Vermonter, you also have first-hEind experience with VSA 
arts of Vermont, an affiliate that has grown dramatically over the 
past few years to bring a wealth of arts progrEimming to people 
across the State. 

Through mentoring, grants and other support provide through 
VSA arts, VSA arts of Vermont was able to work with VSA arts 
affiliates to develop fundraising tactics and progrEimming ideas 
that launched them toward phenomenEd success. 

VSA arts of Vermont was recently recognized with awEirds in ex- 
cellence for successfully implementing dozens of new programs, ex- 
panding statewide visibility Emd impact, and enlisting numerous 
additional financial supporters. Last year, by emphasizing innova- 
tive programming with measurable outcomes and effective evalua- 
tion methodology, VSA Eirts of Vermont was able to leverage the 
Federal funding it received from VSA arts 10-fold to serve over 
5,200 people across the Sates. Now it is mentoring other Eiffiliates 
as well. 

I want to tell you a little bit about people who benefit from our 
programs. Matthew Vollbrecht, whom Senators Kennedy, Dodd, 
and Harkin recently heard perform at our 25th Anniversary Inter- 
national Night Gala, was the recipient of a VSA arts Young Soloist 
Award, which led him to become National Youth Ambassador for 
UNICEF. His mother credits music for Matthew’s academic and so- 
cial success. She says: “Singing has played a part in Matthew’s 
being so well-adjusted. When people meet him, they forget that he 
is blind.” 
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Matthew is quick to add his feelings about VSA arts: “Most of 
the performances that I have done nationally or internationally 
have been through VSA arts — things like performing at The Ken- 
nedy Center. Without a doubt, VSA girts has impacted my life 
through its encouragement of my musical talents.” 

Then, there is 10-year-old Hope Avery from Iowa, who started 
dancing in VSA arts’ New Visions Dance Project and now takes a 
mainstream jazz class. This is how she describes her experience: “I 
have prosthetics. It is nice to dance without them on. It does not 
hurt to wear them, but sometimes we have to leap, and I do not 
think I would be able to with my legs on, because they are sort of 
heavy, and I think they would pull me down. In class, we practice 
leaping, and we do things by ourselves. I like when we dance really 
fast. That is fun. Dancing has built up my confidence. My stumps 
hurt after dancing, but inside, I feel very happy because I have 
achieved something. I am proud of myself.” 

On a personal note, I was born without arms or legs below the 
elbows and knees, and I benefited from an inclusive educational 
setting in a regular kindergarten classroom right through law 
school. My mother’s passing when I was 15 months old and my fa- 
ther’s advocacy with public and private schools in North Dakota, 
Kentucky, Washington, DC, and Kansas enabled me to develop so- 
cial relationships and academic opportunities in a real world set- 
ting. This also provide my teachers and fellow students with an 
awareness that I, as a student with a disability, rightfully belonged 
in every classroom in every school, wherever I was. 

VSA arts is creating opportunities for all children to receive the 
same advantages that I benefited from as well. Through imple- 
menting programs that encourage inclusivity and utilize the value 
of the arts to enhance academic performance, as well as in some 
instances nurture the unstoppable disability culture that is devel- 
oping, we not only give our children a jump-start in life, but teach 
them the importance of appreciation, acceptance, and tolerance. 

We have also developed a 3-year strategic plan focused on devot- 
ing more resources to strengthening our national affiliate network 
by providing increased financial and technical assistance to our 
field, and by establishing partnerships that will broaden and fur- 
ther our reach, such as with the American Association of Museums, 
the American Occupational Therapy Association, and so on. 

With sustained financial support from Congress, VSA arts pro- 
grams provide millions of Americans with disabilities the oppor- 
tunity to learn, grow, and achieve. We are dedicated to continuing 
our mission to promote this growth and achievement by harnessing 
the creative power of the arts. 

Thank you very, very much for the opportunity to appear before 
you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Kemp. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kemp follows:] 



Good morning. Thank you, Chairman Jeffords and members of the Committee for 
this opportunity to testify. I’m John Kemp, President and CEO of VSA arts, for- 
merly Very Special Arts. I’m pleased to speak with you today about what we have 
accomplished over the past quarter century with generous financial support from 
the U.S. Congress. 
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A recent success for VSA arte was our international festival— Art & Soul— held 
ln .,, ® Angeles over the Memorial Day weekend. I hope the images on the monitors 
will give you a sense of the creative energy that was generated by bringing together 

ove ^j participants with disabilities from across the nation and around the 
world. 

All the arts— performing, visual, and literary — enhance critical thinking and prob- 
lem solving. They promote mutual respect and understanding. They give children 
valuable academic and social advantages, and they provide youth with artistic out- 
lets that enhance self-expression and independent living skills. 

The facts are clear. Studies published m the Journal of Research in Music Edu- 
cation report that elementary school students who participated in music programs 
score higher in reading, mathematics, language, and overall achievement tests. 

• reports from The College Board indicate that students who study the arts 

in high school receive higher S.A.T. scores. 

The National Arts Education Center reports that students who participate in stu- 
dio art courses greatly improve their writing and vocabulary sirills 

These facts support the need for arts education, and the value of the arts to posi- 
tively shape the lives of young adults with and without disabilities to become con- 
tnouting members of our communities and workplaces. 

A strong desire to involve children and adults in the arts and arts education re- 
sulted in the birth of VSA arts in 1974. Over the past 25 years, we have taken 
several important strategic steps to strengthen our mission and broaden our reach, 
including the creation of a U.S. affiliate network that will serve 4.3 million people 
across the country this fiscal year. In the few states where we don’t have affiliates 
we invest in arts councils and other program providers to implement VSA arte ini- 
tiatives. VSA arts is able to provide programming nationwide by creating model 

P rograms, such as our annual Young Soloists Program and Playwright Discovery 
rogram, that facilitate affiliate involvement and present opportunities for program 
replication across the country. Through funding provided by the U.S. Department 
of Education, we are able to support our affiliates as they carry out the national 
programs of VSA arte, as well as create their own unique initiatives. 

So, how does the federal dollar make a difference at the local level? In the last 
fiscal year, the VSA arte network leveraged an additional $10.58 for every dollar 
of federal support provided. Generating this additional financial support made it 
possible for programs to be replicated, for new initiatives to be developed, and for 
millions of people across the country to reap the benefits of VSA arte programs. 

Take VSA arts of New Mexico for example. In the last fiscal year, VSA arts 
ot l\ew Mexico through working with corporations, foundations, service organiza- 
toons, and federal, state, and local arts and education agencies, was able to use its 
federal doUars to obtain more than $500,000 in additional funding. This increase in 
funds enabled VSA arte of New Mexico to provide a wealth of VSA arts program- 
me that directly served more than 5,000 people with disabilities throughout the 
state of New Mexico. 

To give you an idea of the caliber of programs we are talking about here, let me 
tell you about just a few of our state affiliates. 

VSA arte of Massachusetts has developed the Cultural Access Institute, a pro- 
gram that is being implemented nationwide to train individuals to work with cul- 
turaJ organizations to ensure accessibility for people with disabilities. As a result 
of this initiative, the Museum of Fine Arts Boston and other cultural venues 
tnroughout the state are now completely accessible to all visitors. 

Last year, our New Hampshire affiliate received recognition for Excellence in 
Partnership for their work with the New Hampshire Reads initiative, which dem- 
onstrates the important role the arts can play in ensuring all children read well bv 
the third grade. J 

•TwL SU ?^ e T in - S 4 ® 1 * of Washington, VSA arte is hosting a regional Start 
with the Arts Institute to train educators who implement this early childhood pro- 
gram. Over the past few years, these institutes have trained thousands of teachers 
nationwide to use the Start with the Arts program in their classrooms. Start with 
the Arts is one of our premier programs that gives young children an academic ad- 
vantage by using the creative and communicative power of the arts to teach early 
learning and social skills. Senator Jeffords, I know you have first-hand knowledge 
of these regional institutes through your participation in a Start with the Arts pro- 
gram in Burlington, Vermont this past winter. 

And, as a Vermonter, you also have first-hand experience with VSA arte of Ver- 
mo ~’ affiliate that has grown dramatically over the past few years to bring a 
wealth of arts programming to people across the state. 

When we first began working to develop an affiliate in Vermont, a very sm^ ll 
rural state, we were faced with getting VSA arte programming initiatives up and 
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running with limited opportunities for matching funds and few people. Through 
mentonng grants and other support provided through VSA arts, VSA arts of Ver- 
mont was able to work with other VSA arts affiliates to develop fund-raising tac- 
tics and programming ideas that launched them toward phenomenal success. 

VSA alrts of Vermont was recently recognized with awards in excellence for suc- 
cessfully implementing dozens of new programs, expanding statewide visibility and 
impact, and enlisting numerous additional financial supporters. Last year, by em- 
phasizing innovative programming with measurable outcomes and effective evalua- 
tion methodology, VSA arts of Vermont was able to leverage the federal funding 
it received from VSA arts ten fold to serve over 5,200 people across the state. Now, 
VSA arts of Vermont is serving as the mentor for other state affiliates, so the 
cycle of knowledge can be shared, the dollars can grow, and the programs of VSA 
arts can continue to blanket the nation. 

I know all our affiliates will agree that the real measure of our success can be 
seen in responses from our program participants. Let me tell you about just a few 
of the people who, for me, confirm the reason for VSA arts* existence. 

Matthew Vollbrecht, whom Senators Kennedy, Dodd, and Harkin recently heard 
perform at our 25th Anniversary International Night Gala, was the recipient of a 
VSA arts Young Soloist Award, which led him to become National Youtn Ambas- 
sador to UNICEF. His mother credits music for Matthew’s academic and social suc- 
cess. She says, “I’m sure singing has played a part in Matthew’s being so well ad- 
justed. When people meet him, they forget that he’s blind.” 

And Matthew is quick to add his feelings about VSA arts: “Most of the perform- 
ances that I’ve done nationally or internationally have been through VSA arts — 
things like performing at The Kennedy Center. Without a doubt, VSA arts has im- 
pacted my life through its encouragement of my musical talents.” 

And then there’s 10-year-old Hope Avery from Iowa who started dancing in VSA 
arts’ New Visions Dance Project and now takes a mainstream jazz class. This is 
how she describes the experience: “I have prosthetics. It’s nice to dance without 
them on. It doesn’t hurt to wear them, but sometimes we have to leap, and I don’t 
think I’d be able to with my legs on because they’re sort of heavy, and I think they’d 
pull me down. In class, we practice leaping, and we do things by ourselves. I like 
when we dance really fast. That’s fun. Dancing has built up my confidence. My 
stubs hurt after dancing, but inside I feel really happy because I’ve achieved some- 
thing. I’m proud of myself.” 

On a personal note, I benefited from an inclusive educational setting in a regular 
kindergarten classroom right through to law school. Mv mother’s passing when I 
was 15 months old and my father’s advocacy with public and private schools in 
North Dakota, Kentucky, Washington, DC., and Kansas both enabled me to develop 
social relationships and academic opportunities in a real world setting. This also 
provided my teacners and fellow students with an awareness that I, as a student 
with a disability, rightfully belonged in every classroom, in every school in the 
United States. 

VSA arts is creating opportunities for all children to receive the same advantages 
that I benefited from. Through implementing programs that encourage inclusivity 
and utilize the value of the arts to enhance academic performance, we not only cre- 
ate give our children a jump start in life, but teach them the importance of appre- 
ciation, acceptance, and tolerance. 

In order to continue to serve people like Matthew and Hope and millions of oth- 
ers, as well as continue our efforts to ensure inclusive classroom environments and 
effective arts programing for people of all ages, VSA arts recently implemented a 
three-year strategic plan focused on devoting more resources to strengthening our 
national affiliate network. In addition to providing increased financial and technical 
support to the field, we are pursuing partnerships that will further broaden our 
reach. 

With sustained financial support from Congress, VSA arts programs provide mil- 
lions of Americans with disabilities the opportunity to learn, grow, and achieve. We 
are dedicated to continuing our mission of promoting this growth and achievement 
by harnessing the creative power of the arts. Thanx you for your commitment to 
all the children and adults whom we serve. 

The Chairman. Dr. Benjamin Canada is superintendent of Port- 
land Schools in Portland, OR. Welcome. We are pleased to hear 
from you; I understand you have some good news for us. 

Mr. Canada. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I think that I do, and I am very excited and happy and 
proud to be here this morning. 



I can tell you that from both my personal experiences and my 31 
years of professional experience in education covering eight dif- 
ferent States, the last decade of which has been as superintendent 
of schools in Jackson, MI, Atlanta, GA, and now, Portland, OR, 
that from my perspective, arts education is in fact the bedrock for 
keeping democracy alive in our Nation today. 

An arts education allows a child’s imagination to be stirred so 
that he or she will dream; it instills the confidence in them to let 
them believe; it encourages them to set goals; and it helps them to 
develop the skills to make their dreams reality. 

Bom in 1944 in the Delta of Louisiana, which was very seg- 
regated and full of cotton and timber and mosquitoes, I can tell you 
that it was because of the arts that I had the opportunity to move 
beyond the arena of segregation, because there were teachers who 
believed in high standards and high expectations and that you ere 
expected to be involved in band, in choir, and in drama, and that 
in church and other things, you had to also speak. 

Because of that, at an early age, I began to realize that there 
were dreams for which I could set goals and that I could be suc- 
cessful. Those dreams led me to college and to decide that I wanted 
to work with children with disabilities. So I got a degree in special 
education. I then decided that I wanted to be not only a teacher 
but an administrator, and ultimately, I became a superintendent of 
schools. 

Probably the most influential position that I have had in the 
ability to influence others to push for higher standards, higher ex- 
pectations for children, regardless of where they are bom, where 
they live, or where they happen to go to school, is that of super- 
intendent of schools. 

My most recent experience has been in Portland OR, where I am 
now. For 9 years in a row, they have experienced significant cuts. 
When I arrived, I made it very clear as a finalist in the position 
for superintendent that I would not accept the position unless the 
business community was willing to step up to the plate and join the 
board of education to reinstill and reinfuse the arts back into Port- 
land Public Schools. 



They made that commitment, and I am happy to tell you that we 
are in fact seeing a rejuvenation of the commitment to help all chil- 
dren have access to the arts. I can give you the example of a young 
lady who was at the time 15 years old, Jennifer Fletcher, who, be- 
cause she had been exposed to the arts at an early age, felt that 
it was not right for young children not to have access to the arts. 
This past year, she organized a concert that raised over $100,000. 
She and a group of students have gotten together and written pro- 
posals which are now funding arts programs in 22 schools in Port- 
land to the tune of $71,300. She still has a little more left. I meet 
with a group of students ever Thursday morning at 6:30 a m We 
started out 1 day a month, then 2 days a month, and now it is 
evepr Thursday morning at 6:30— and we talk about issues that 
deal with the budget for Portland Public Schools. One student who 
is now a junior in high school, looking at the budget for the elemen- 
tary schools said, This is odd. I notice that in every school where 
they are spending some of their money on the arts, the academic 
performance of the students is up, regardless of the socioeconomic 
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background of the students. And in those schools where they do not 
spend money on the arts, where they are spending it all on reading 
and math and the’ basic skills,’ the academic performance of stu- 
dents is not up. There is something wrong with this picture.” 

That gives me great courage to be able to say to you that the 
youth of America have a desire not only to participate in the arts, 
but to be able to share what they have learn and been given expo- 
sure to, to help others have that same kind of experience. 

* I will also tell you that in Portland as well as in Atlanta, I have 
had the opportunity to see the arts rise again. One project that 
both Portland and Atlanta are involved in is Youth Arts. I will tell 
you that when you get units like the Department of Justice, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, and local arts groups 
coming together and putting together successful practices, commu- 
nities have something they can work with. This is a program that 
looks at what is happening after school. The students who have 
participated in this program have reduced their after-school crime 
activity. 

Another piece that is very successful for us has been Gaining the 
Arts Advantage. This is a document of proven successful practices 
across the country. This is the kind of thing that needs to be repro- 
duced and shared with my colleagues as superintendents across 
this country. It works. 

I will also say to you that you must practice what you preach. 
I left Portland last night at 9:55 p.m., from a school board meeting. 
On the cover of every school board agenda is a piece of student art 
work. So we practice what we preach. A group of fourth-graders 
presented me and the board with copies of a piece that they had 
done. This is “Portland Water Works: Art and Engineering,” all 
written and illustrated by students. They have signed their pieces. 

What I am trying to tell you is this. It does not matter if you 
were born in rural America, urban America, or suburban America. 
The arts in any form — and students should have access to individ- 
ual disciplines as well as having access to the arts across dis- 
ciplines — is the fabric of this country that allows one to be creative, 
to think, to be humanistic, and to keep democracy alive. 

I have eight recommendations in my written testimony. I will not 
go through those, obviously. 

The Chairman. I will. 

Mr. Canada. I would encourage you to do that, Senator. 

I am honored and proud to be here to say to you that the arts 
are alive and well, and the children of America are alive and well 
and counting on you. They can point with pride to certain things. 
They view certain things with alarm right now, but they have hope 
in you and the other members of the committee, that you will keep 
arts alive in all schools regardless of where the children are. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Canada. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Canada follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Benjamin 0. Canada, Ph.D. 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I can tell you that 
from both my personal experience and my 31 years of professional experience in 
educ \»? n 71i e i ast -decade of which has been as superintendent of schools in Jack- 
son, MI, Atlanta, GA, and now Portland, OR— arts education is the bedrock for 
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keeping democracy alive in this country today. An arts education stirs children’s 
imaginations to Michael H. Jordan dream, instills the confidence to let them believe, 
encourages them to set goals, and helps them develop the skills to make their 
dreams a reality. 

Arts Education and Democracy 

Without a well-educated populace, the tenets of democracy will not be met. De- 
mocracy is based on uniting us under a shared vision and a common viewpoint, thus 
creating a civil society that enables citizens to get along with each other. Moreover, 
the arts enable citizens to understand, interpret and develop laws with a more hu- 
manistic perspective. In my opinion, the cradle for providing the education that is 
essential to maintaining our democracy lies in a comprehensive strategy of integrat- 
fngh-quahty arts education comprised of all artistic disciplines into every child’s 
hte tor a complete education. Public schools have the responsibility for educating all 
ot our citizens and not just a select few. Harvard professor Dr. Howard Gardner’s 
theory of multiple intelligences” tells us that children learn and process informa- 
learning man ^ ( ^ 1 “® ren ^ wa y s an ^ that the arts access more of these pathways to 

When we consider what a good education entails, immediately such things as 
math, science, reading, writing and spelling come to mind. These subjects are criti- 
cal, but when left alone without the support of a good value system— the ability to 
work both independently and collaboratively, the ability to think creatively and to 
imagine a better world— these subjects will not stand the test of a well-educated cit- 
izen. lhese subjects are not able to shape productive citizens neither in normal 
times nor in crisis situations. 

From cave men using drawings to depict daily life to the songwriter Katherine 
Lee bates who penned the words to America the Beautiful, these artists relied upon 
that part of the human soul that the arts nourish to convey to others the meaning 
and value of their personal experiences. When one hears these words: “Oh beautiful 
5* ®P a “ 0 U! s skies for amber waves of grain for purple mountains majesties above 
the fruited Plains there is no question that each can conjure up visual images that 

Vi ^ P ° K fl to descnb ®the spacious skies and huge majestic mountains; dance 

j th< L flo T ing a “ bar waves of grain; and colors that one learns at home 
or m kindergarten to paint the purple mountains. Katherine Lee Bates was an edu- 
cator who used the arts to create one of America’s best-loved poems that is now 
mim °?!u 0f Africans in song. For the last 100 years, this song has 
united the citizens of this counter under an artistic vision of America, one that fills 
us _Y 1 th a gratifying sense of pride, patriotism and equality. 

e making and appreciation of this song by millions of Americans is but one ex- 
ample of what we innately know about the power of the arts and what has now been 
backed-up by authoritative studies. According to research conducted by the Univer- 
Minnesota s Children, Youth and Family Consortium, the arts have been 
proven to be a powerful tool in engagement and imagination; a stimulus for memory 
and understanding; and an avenue for developing a child’s competence and self-ex- 
pression. Moreover, infusing the arts into instruction in the other content areas has 
been shown to be an effective tool for raising student achievement. 

National Picture of Arts Education 

y t a 5 S ’ we ha , ve be ® n encouraged by the 47 states and many 
school districts that adopted curriculum frameworks or standards for the arts; we 
stiff have much work ahead of us. Our nation as a whole is still woefully negligent 
^w<fr y P rovid “§ a comprehensive arts education curriculum in each of the dis- 
ciphnes for our cluldren. Too few schools have established student assessments and 

standa *? s as a requirement of graduation. U.S. Secretary of 

n fiinn V°c/.wuf^ Rdey caUed Hie lack of adequate arts education in the 

nations schools inexcusable. I must agree. And based on the 1998 results of the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress in the arts, it appears he is right. 
That is why I want to join First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton in her crusade, Ind 
XSS.*?- ChamMn ' a call to acrion “to bring the arts bank into 

School-wide strategies that infuse the arts into all forms of academic content pro- 
Tbf m°tl Vatl0 ? f ° r ® tuder ? ts and linkages of understanding across the curriculum. 
J^^tv. h T a i 1CS ° f “ us ;e> Painting and sculpture; the biology and anatomy of 
bls tory and culture of artifacts; the use of language in poetry; and the 
w °1 P ^ otography examples of how the arts make knowledge come alive 

°Hf students. A comprehensive arts education should include both learning the 
3rts themselves as well as using them to better teach the other subject areas. 
lJoi 1 ™ ' 6 0th6r are beginning to have some growing examples of state and 

^ I tak ? ng unprecedented initiatives to fully integrate arts education 

into the basic curriculum of public schools. For instance, the State of Oregon and 
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the Portland Public Schools have included the arts in our educational standards for 
all students. This includes common curriculum and grade level benchmarks for all 
students and a requirement that districts assess student performance in order to 
certify mastery of these standards. Citizens of our state and local community will 
no longer allow the arts to be considered supplementary or elective in the standard 
curriculum. Arts education is now considered a standard component of the com- 
prehensive curriculum for all students in Portland, and I believe this should be true 
in every state and local community in our nation. 

I recently served as an Arts Advisory Committee member for a benchmark report 
released this year by The President's Committee on the Arts and the Humanities 
and the Arts Education Partnership, entitled Gaining the Arts Advantage: Lessons 
from School Districts that Value Arts Education. In this report, a copy of which I 
have supplied to each member of the Committee this morning, we have carefiilly 
documented examples of how school districts in 91 diverse urban, suburban and 
rural communities in 42 states across America have uniquely integrated the arts 
into the standard curriculum by using a comprehensive strategy in, not just school- 
wide, but rather, district-wide efforts. 

The Gaining the Arts Advantage report synthesized commonalities of success 
among these 91 school districts ana found the following central theme: 

The single most critical factor in sustaining arts education in schools is the active 
and collaborative involvement of influential segments of the community in shaping 
and implementing the arts policies and programs of the district. 

Who do we mean by influential segments of the community? School districts 
broadly define community to include parents and families, artists, arts organiza- 
tions, businesses, local civic and cultural leaders and institutions. Throughout this 
report, you will see dozens of examples from Atlanta, GA to Chittendon South, VT 
of where members of a community begin their successful campaign efforts to restore 
high-quality, sequential arts education back into the schools by realizing first the 
schism that existed within their community: while the arts were embraced and sup- 
ported throughout the community, this basic value was not reflected within the 
school system. Addressing this inexplicable schism is one of the reasons it is so im- 
portant to applaud the unprecedented national public service awareness campaigns 
that are beginning to provide the connective tissue to help communities realize that 
their appreciation of tne arts needs to be reflected also in their school systems. Na- 
tional broadcasters have donated several millions of dollars of valuable prime time 
air to build public awareness and community support for arts education through 
such campaigns as CBS Is The Arts Enrich Us All and Bravo Network's Start 
Smart. 

Community Arts Partnerships 

If arts education is the bedrock of democracy, then community arts partnerships 
are the key to empowering this vision. We need to do a better job of encouraging 
local partnerships and collaborations to begin restoring arts education back into the 
schools. No teacher, principal, or superintendent can accomplish this on his or her 
own. Nor can the arts and business community force it upon the schools. As we've 
seen documented over and over again, the only way arts education can successfully 
be integrated into the core curriculum of our public schools in order to round out 
a complete education is through community arts partnerships. 

What do I mean by community arts partnerships? Analogous to the collaborative 
work of the Arts Education Partnership, which was originally spearheaded and 
funded at the national level by the U.S. Department of Education and the National 
Endowment for the Arts, we nedti to aggressively replicate this initiative at the local 
level among local school boards, superintendents, businesses and foundations, elect- 
ed officials, local arts agencies ana cultural institutions. The Arts Education Part- 
nership is a coalition of national education, arts, business, philanthropic, and gov- 
ernment organizations that demonstrate and promote the essential role of arts edu- 
cation in enabling all students to success in school, life and work. For instance in 
Portland, the public schools have partnered with several groups to help us achieve 
our arts education programmatic and funding goals, including the Regional Arts and 
Culture Council; the Portland Public School Foundation, Young Audiences, the 
Leonard Bernstein Center Project and many other local arts organizations and cor- 
porate partners. We need support these kinds of local coalitions around the country 
so that we can get arts standards and assessments adopted by local school districts. 

I believe that community-based arts organizations are crucial in our efforts to re- 
store high-quality, sequential arts education programs back into the schools. Expo- 
sure to and participation in professional artistic performances and exhibitions — the 
practical application, if you will— both in-school and after-school is critical to closing 
the loop to a comprehensive arts education for our children. Of course, community 
arts partnerships can only supplement, but never supplant, the important classroom 
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instruction in schools by arts specialists. In my opinion, children need both, neither 
one alone would fulfill the objectives of a comprehensive arts education. Local and 
state arts agencies and community-based arts organizations have truly come to em- 
brace the fact that ensuring arts education in the public schools is also part of their 
mission.” We just need to do a better job of providing these influential segments of 
the artistic community and school districts with the tools, research, best practices 
and funding support to establish or replicate successful partnerships so they can 
provide a comprehensive arts education in each of their communities for children 
and adults, alike. Research clearly indicates that the quality of arts education of 
school children today will directly impact the make-up of arts audiences tomorrow. 
Why Businesses Care About Arts Education 

I recently had the opportunity to participate in Americans for the Arts* National 
Youth Arts Forum in Atlanta earlier this month, where I heard representatives of 
the business and technology community masterfully articulate why an arts edu- 
cation is critical to the future of their businesses and to the economy of our nation. 
I*d like to share with you now some of these comments. 

GE Fund’s Program Manager and Comptroller Jane Polin stated, “To develop fu- 
ture leaders, we need to encourage the development of broad abilities beyond tech- 
nical skills. We see a tremendous need for workers who are creative, analytical, dis- 
ciplined, and self-confident. We need workers who can solve problems, communicate 
ideas, and be sensitive to the world around them. And at the GE Fund we believe 
that hands-on participation in the arts is one of the best ways to develop these abili- 
ties in all young people.” 

We all remember how the Mars Pathfinder captured the world’s attention with 
images of Mars and the groundbreaking inventions created by NASA and Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory (JPL). According to JPL’s Pre-college Programs Officer David 
Seidel, the Mars endeavor was essentially a series of bold ideas, which created a 
set of problems that had to be solved through the process of creativity while medi- 
ated by the Jaws of physics. He went on to say that if we as a nation were only 
to concentrate our education and training on physics and math, we would merely 
create a generation of technicians and that’s NOT what furthers the economy or vi- 
tality of America. Training in the arts nurtures the creativity necessary for bold in- 
novations in science. 

If the space program is trying to recruit technicians with more artistry, the ani- 
mation industry is trying to recruit and train artists with more technical expertise. 
Its’s a different perspective of the same coin — a complete education. Warner Bros. 
Feature Animation Director of Artistic Development and Training Dave Master nar- 
rows in on the point that the artists they hire to conceive and execute their anima- 
tion projects all need to receive specialized training in technology to supplement 
their creative skills. These examples of looking at two sides of a coin highlight the 
point that we must provide our students with a complete education that includes 
subjects such as math and science as well as the various arts disciplines. Addition- 
ally, we should encourage schools to experience teaching these subjects in a non- 
compartmentalized manner so that education more closely aligns with real work en- 
vironments. 

Kathleen Dore, president of the Bravo Cable Networks outlined the five key traits 
for creating a successful workforce in the next Millennium: 

1. Ability to articulate a vision. Our most talented artists must approach their 
work in this way — whether it’s filmmaking, choreography or writing a novel. 

2. High tolerance for ambiguity in this age of rapid change. The ever-changing na- 
ture of performance and interaction with one’s audience provides an artist with 
firsthand experience with ambiguity. 

3. Orientation toward results. Successful managers must be able to get things 
done. And they must be able to organize resources and develop a process to reach 
a goal. The arts are, of course, wrapped up in “product” — a finished work — and just 
as significantly in the process of creating that work. 

4. Spirit of collaboration and empathy. The arts foster a keen sensitivity to the 
artist’s effect on those around him or her, as well as insight into the dynamics of 
human interaction. 

5. Sense of play. This is the ability to punctuate the everyday with passion and 
fun. It is a necessary part of the artist’s success and, I maintain, just as necessary 
a part of a productive and fulfilling work environment. 

Special Needs for In- and After-School Arts Programs for Youth at Risk 
If the lack of adequate arts education in the schools is “Inexcusable,” then the vir- 
tual dearth of arts education programming for poor and minority children living in 
rural and inner cities is outright alarming. Unfortunately, too many school adminis- 
trators and educators unfairly view the arts on a class’ system and stereotype these 
children as not having a need to learn in the arts. The argument goes something 
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like Huss. If the school district has limited resources, what “these children” need 
basics m reading, writing and math— the arts are not essential. This 
assumption couldnt be more wrong. These rural and inner-city children have just 
as much a nght to learn and participate in the arts as wealthier children living in 
the. suburbs. Children of the poor are, first of all, children; they have the same ca 
pacity^as other children for appreciating and benefiting from the arts. They too can 
nave their intellectual skills stretched; they, too, can become actively engaged; they, 

iW nfiU^M 6 pr °u t m so ]. vers and creative thinkers. On her reflections of conduct- 
ing playwright workshops for inner-city youth in New York, Pulitzer-prize winning 
playwnght Wendy Wasserstein astutely pointed out “The decision to Emit the art! 

nhn^t e ^ tlst ‘. We need h) do a better job of educating school administrators 
about the extensive new research m this area that shows youth at-risk excelling in 
h?t°if n H d m tl ? 1 eir ® ocial development through arts education. All children nee! to 

^ V6ry cluld I deserves an opportunity to be a good citizen. We owe 
it to the children and we owe it to society. 

* Sm ce the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act were last authorized five years ago, we have amassed an impressive 

cial^eve^op^nent ° n ^ P ° Wer ° f th ® to in ?luence a child’s educational P and so- 

c ? n j uc ^ d Dr - Shirley Brice Heath of Stanford University has shown 
that at-nsk students who are actively engaged in after-school arts learning and arts 

F^vi 1 T UnprOV n th 1! r ! elf -S steem and confidence, assume leadership roles and 
improve their overall school performance. This research shows that these programs 

ties 40 develop copdtive ' linguistic ' and ^ 

nf^ S nnn C cifT d Y Cted fe Dr ' Ja “ a ! CatteraU of UCLA analyzed the school records 
te J* S tow moved from 8th grade to 10th. He found that students 
hitter !5 e arts I j a ° higher grades, scored better on standardized tests, had 
^ da C + u r ^ C ^ ds <?? a were more active in community affairs than students 
H^nt« i^f d th e_arts. Of great interest is the fact that he also found that stu- 
poorer ^, mi i} es w ,,° stodied the arts improved their overall school per- 

Clearly ' tha arts are halping to lavel 

®5°.^ fer toe Committee to the landmark Coming Up Taller report that 
P r °filed more than 200 programs — many of them funded by the National Endow- 
^ilJJbr toe Arts and local and state arts agencies— that offered children, especially 
chancetolearn in the arts and a chance to succeed in life. P y 
Pro grams* ° n Study and Replication Toolkit for Effective After-School Arts 

with you another national study that evaluated the effective- 
3 5 8 j s cn°°l arts programs targeted at iuvenile delinquency prevention as 
well as academic achievement. I have provided the Committee with copies of the ex- 
ecutive summary for tins fascinating project. The YouthARTS project has had a dra- 
? t &“ n l! ac “ % two communities that I’ve been involve# with-Portland and 
hUf te detemng delinquent behavior and giving our children hope for the fu- 
tojC; T |? r ® e years ago, the National Endowment for the Arts and the U.S. Depart- 

tfilunLl S£fti° 0k - ^ j ad J01 , ntly Ending this national evaluation project so 
toat ^cm arts agencies and cultural institutions across the nation would be able to 

munities successfil1 arts programs to better reach at-risk youth in their local com- 

was . deve l°Ped as a national test model to rigorously 
vI!™,\ d ^ C T ent and disseminate “best practice” models and “lessons learned” of 
f 1 ^ er ‘ s . cho ° 1 arts programs specifically designed to work with youth at 
"“ oc , of toe primary goals of this project was to ascertain the measurable out- 
comes of preventing vouth from getting involved in delinquent behavior by engaging 
them m community-based arts programs. For three years, the local arts agenries in 
three diverse communities participated in this national test model that allowed 
evaluators contracted by the U.S. Department of Justice’s Office of Juvenile Justice 
ar * d .^®b n< l uen f y Prevention to poke and prod at the program design, establish and 
monitor control groups, and coordinate focus group sessions. These “brave” commu- 
nities participating in the national test model include Portland, Oregon; San Anto- 
nio, Texas; and Fulton County (Atlanta), Georgia. 

• V 1 °? der , to P ro '? de a community-based, comprehensive arts program for youth at 
a g er } cl es in these tiiree test sites partnered with their local 

2*“^ ^!J^ A ^’ A J !i Venile courts > social service agencies, and local arts organiza- 
tions and artists. Arts programs were targeted for a range of youth ages ll-to-17 
with some having previous juvenile records or others exhibiting various identified 
risk factors, Evaluators established two sets of groups to monitor in each commu- 
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nity — one group consisting of the youth participating in the arts-infused programs 
and a second “control group” of peers not participating in these arts programs. 

After three years of rigorous evaluation of these programs and of, the youth par- 
ticipants’ academic and juvenile court records, here’s what we know. As compared 
to their respective control groups, the youth participating in these after-school arts 
programs demonstrated these four measurable outcomes. 

1. Youth involved in the program significantly decrease the frequency of delin- 
quent behavior and school truancy; 

2. Youth involved in the program increased their communication skills; 

3. Youth involved in the program improved their ability to work on tasks from 
start to finish; 

4. The number of youth incurring new court referrals was dramatically reduced. 

Please keep in mind that the YouthARTS project, for the first time ever, 

allows us to move awav from the anecdotal and to the proof that arts pro- 
grams for youth are highly effective in deterring delinquent behavior. For 
instance in San Antonio, delinquent behavior among youth enrolled in the arts pro- 
grams dropped 16 percent; whereas the non-arts control group’s delinquency rate 
only dropped by 3 percent. 

In Portland, only 22 percent of the arts program participants had new court refer- 
rals as opposed to the 47 percent rate among the non-arts comparison group. In Ful- 
ton County, 86 percent of youth participating in the arts programs could commu- 
nicate effectively with peers by tne end of the program; whereas only 29 percent 
were able to effectively communicate at the beginning of the program. Finally, in 
San Antonio, the ll-to-13 year old youth participating in after-school arts education 
programs increased their ability to work on tasks from start to finish by 13 percent. 
Today, 85 percent of the participating youth have achieved this success. 

Mr. Chairman, we’ve all heard the alarming statistics of how thousands of chil- 
dren drop out of school ever), day, the highest crime rate period among youth is the 
unsupervised after-school hours of 3:00 pm to 8:00 pm and that we, as taxpayers, 
are spending billions of dollars annually incarcerating these young offenders. For 
this reason, the findings of the YouthARTS research are veiy timely and provide 

! genuine opportunities for local communities to begin to stem the tide of juvenile de- 
inquency with innovative, replicable and proven programs in the arts. 

In fact last year, the United States Conference of Mayors held a national summit 
on “School Violence and Kids from 2:00 pm to 8:00 pm.” The Mayors’ National Ac- 
tion Plan specifically called for more support of arts and music programs for kids 
because they increase learning skills, help reduce violence and truancy and give 
kids a positive outlet for self-expression. 

In order to share the best practices documented in the YouthARTS project, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, Americans for the Arts,, the three local arts agen- 
cy sites and several corporations and foundations have funded the creation of the 
YouthARTS Toolkit. This multi-media toolkit includes both training and presen- 
tation videos, a comprehensive step-by-step handbook for replicating programs, and 
a computer diskette providing communities everything from sample curriculum ma- 
terials and parental consent forms to evaluation and artist training guidelines. 

In the most recent survey of the nation’s county officials, the National Association 
of Counties (NACo) found that problems dealing with juvenile delinquent behavior 
and at-risk youth ranked among the top 10 concerns in counties across America. 
NACo President Betty Lou Ward, stated “Prevention is better than prosecution any 
day. That’s why we’ve made the arts a priority. We can really see how arts pro- 
grams for young people impact character development, making for better schools, 
healthier families and a stronger workforce.” NACo has purchased 250 copies of the 
YouthARTS toolkit for distribution to counties across America. 

As I first wrote when the Arts Standards were adopted, ‘This is not to say that 
the answer to violence in the schools is arts programs; it is to say that children have 
been shown to respond positively when expectations — such as those provided by the 
Standards — are raised. . . . Well-rounded arts programming can only increase the 
likelihood of success with these problems.” 

Conclusion and Policy Recommendations: 

In conclusion, I believe that public and private sector leaders at the national, 
state and local levels need to step-up their support for integrating the arts into a 
comprehensive strategy to provide children with a complete education. It is abun- 
dantly clear that all segments of the community must be engaged and must partner 
with local school districts to make this happen. I believe a complete education in- 
volving the arts must include both high-quality, sequential instruction in the class- 
room as well as participation and learning in the arts in the community. In order 
to step up efforts to get arts education back into the schools and to place it at an 
equal par with other subjects, I encourage this Committee to add special language 
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throughout the proposed Educational Excellence for All Children Act that would 
help local education agencies and administrators understand that and education is 
recognized as one of the core subject areas and that arts education should be strong- 
ly considered in delivering comprehensive educational services in their school dis- 
tricts. From teacher training to educational services for the underserved, the arts 
need to be encouraged so that we educate all our children with the democratic val- 
ues that we so strongly hold dear. 

Specifically, I would recommend the following policy recommendations: 

1. Re: Title 10, Part D, Subpart 1, expand authority to include support for collabo- 
rative activities and partnerships at the local and state level, in addition to activi- 
ties at the Federal level. Moreover, eligible recipients should specifically be ex- 
panded to include local and state arts agencies. 

2. Re: Title 10, Part D, Subpart 1, expand authority to specifically encourage more 
partnerships at the national level among national arts, civic, business, policy and 
education organizations in order to increase emphasis on arts education, encourage 
bottom-up local partnerships, conduct and disseminate arts education research, and 
help to finally connect America’s public attitudes of broad support for the arts and 
arts education with the local decision-makers who control public and private funds 
for education. 

3. Re: Title X, Part D, Subparts 1 and 2, maintain strong support for the continu- 
ation of arts education programs as they provide assistance in reaching special edu- 
cation students and at-risk youth. The suggested merging of authority of these pro- 
grams will make it easier for districts and cultural groups to work with the Depart- 
ment of Education. However, we would encourage that you add important findings 
related to the new research that Fve outlined today in working for youth at risk 
as well as encouraging replication efforts. 

4. Re: Title II, Teaching to High Standards, will support state and local efforts 
to help all students achieve challenging state academic standards by giving teachers 
the tools they need to raise student achievement. The infusion of the arts into our 
regular classrooms will take new forms of teacher preparation, both pre-service and 
in-service. We should insist that teaching the arts is basic to quality teacher prepa- 
ration and to the success of a well-educated child. 

5. Re: Title V, the increased emphasis on programs of choice is supported by com- 
munities, especially of programs of choice in the arts. However, we need to find re- 
sources to expand and grow these programs to respond to the demand in our com- 
munity, which this reauthorization may help do. 

6. Re: Title X, 21st Century Community Learning Centers, add language and 
more emphasis and incentive for providing support for after-school and summer arts 
education programs, such as the ones highlighted in the YouthARTS project. Per- 
haps special authority could allow funds to be used to educate more school districts 
about the vehicles of capitalizing on 21st Century Community Learning Center 
funds for arts education program. 

7. Re: Title I, add language that specifically recognizes that the arts address the 
needs of the traditional Title I population. Arts offer avenues of success for students 
who are not achievers in the traditional ways— the arts help to level the “learning 
field.” Spotlighting arts education as an eligible program will help educate local 
school administrators to think “out of the box” in terms of educational services to 
this population. 

8. Re: Title IV, Safe and Drug Free Schools, add special emphasis to how the arts 
have been shown to be a successful medium for teaching skills for drug abuse and 
violence prevention. 

The Chairman. Dr. Danielle Rice is Senior Curator of Education 
for the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Please proceed. 

Ms. RICE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted to be here, and as a curator of education at an 
art museum, I represent a very special branch of art education, and 
I would like to tell you a little more about that. 

One reason why I have been a museum educator for over 25 
years is because something magical happens when young people 
encounter the real thing, the art object in the museum setting. We 
have already heard a number of testimonies today that attest to 
the fact that the arts are one of the greatest motivators for learn- 
ing that students can have. But this magic is very hard to capture. 
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I will start with a quote from gin American Cambodigin boy who, 
after seeing the Japanese Teahouse at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, wrote: “It made me feel like I wanted to live there because it 
is almost the same as my house in Cambodia. I wanted to pick 
bamboo, to make soup for my parents, and I wanted to plant a gar- 
den in the back field.” 

Something very important happened for this young person, and 
I want to see if we can get this video going. I want to show you 
a little segment of a program that we do with Title I schools in 
Philadelphia. This is a partly grgmted-funded program that brings 
young people to the museum, and there are two sections of the pro- 
gram, as you will see in the videotape. One is the multiple visit 
program, and the other is an after school program. 

I will continue with my testimony until the videotape starts. 

Museum educators suffer a little from not being understood. 
What is a museum educator? A museum educator is part scholar, 
part artist, part psychologist, part actor and, most important, a 
passionate teacher. Some museums offer sustained instruction 
while others only give a brief encounter with students. In either 
case, our main objective is to seduce students into wanting to learn 
more. 

As museum educators, we know that our work is by nature in- 
complete. We are part of a larger educational process, and we em- 
brace that role. We work in close partnership with schools. A re- 
cent study by the Institute of Museum and Library Services called 
“True Partners, True Needs” found that over 80 percent of muse- 
ums make their educational offerings support State gmd local con- 
tent standards. 

Let us take a look at the video now. 

[Videotape shown.] 

Ms. Rice. That is a picture of pride and interest gmd excitement. 
The Philadelphia School District, for example, receives $87.4 mil- 
lion in Title I money, and it supplies two district art teachers to 
the museum full-time. As a result, children in Philadelphia public 
schools come to the museum free-of-charge. Every yegir, 75,000 
school children from throughout the Delaware Valley participate in 
lessons git the museum. They travel around the world visiting art 
from China, India and Japan; they try on armor; they imagine 
themselves as runaways in the museum like the children in the fa- 
mous novel; gmd they track down mythological characters. 

But this is only a small part of what museum education is gill 
about. Preschool programs teach reading readiness as well as art 
skills. Professional development programs for teachers train edu- 
cators to integrate art objects into diverse curricula, including dis- 
ciplines as diverse as history, language, science, as well as art. 
Printed gmd web-based information packets give teachers ideas for 
using art in their classrooms. After-school programs reach out to 
students from impoverished neighborhoods, and weekend programs 
encourage families from diverse communities to see the museum as 
a second home. 

An exciting recent initiative in Philadelphia is our distgmce 
learning program where, using two-way teleconferencing, we can 
provide students with virtual museum lessons in Texas, Arizona, 
Minnesota, anywhere in the United States. At a time when young 
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people are so often exposed to violence, poverty and negativity, mu- 
seums perform an essential function in helping them find beauty 
and inspiration, connections to themselves, to their past, and to 
other cultures. Works of art show the best of what it means to be 
human, and the art-making process draws on everyone’s creativity, 
building both confidence and skill. 

In short, museum education makes an essential contribution to 
the arts education in particular and to education in general. But 
it cannot function in a vacuum, and support of arts education and 
of the arts in general is essential to creating citizens who can fully 
appreciate and partake of some of humanity’s greatest achieve- 
ments. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify today. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Rice. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rice follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Danielle Rice 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Danielle Rice and I 
am the Senior Curator of Education at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Thank you 
very much for inviting me to testify today. 

One of the reasons that I have been a museum educator for over 25 years is be- 
cause of the magic that happens when young people encounter art in the museum 
setting. A little American-Cambodian boy, after seeing the Japanese Tea House at 
the PMA wrote: “It made me feel that I wanted to live there because it is almost 
the same as my house in Cambodia. I wanted to pick bamboo to make soup for my 
parents and I wanted to plant a garden in the back field.” 

Let me show you a brief videotape that will give you a peek at museum education 
in action. (Run Video: 2min. 30sec.) 

The successful museum educator is part scholar, part artist, part psychologist, 
part actor, and most importantly, a passionate teacher. Some museums offer sus- 
tained instruction, while others only get a brief encounter with students. In either 
case our main objective is to seduce students into wanting to learn more. As mu- 
seum educators we know that our work is by nature incomplete, we are part of a 
larger educational process and we embrace that role. We work in close partnership 
with schools. A recent study by the Institute of Museum and Library Services, “True 
Needs, True Partners,” found that over 80% of museums make their educational of- 
ferings support state and local content standards. 

The Philadelphia School District, which receives $87.4 million in Title I money, 
supplies two District art teachers to the Museum full time. As a result, children in 
Philadelphia public schools come to the museum free-of-charge. Every year 75,000 
school children participate in lessons at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. They trav- 
el around the world visiting art from China, India and Japan, they try on armor, 
they imagine themselves as runaways in the museum, and they track down mytho- 
logical characters. But this is only a small part of what museum education is all 
about. Pre-school programs teach reading readiness as well as art skills. Profes- 
sional development programs for teachers train educators to integrate art objects 
into diverse curriculums, including disciplines as history, language, science as well 
as art. Printed and web-based information packets give teachers ideas for using art 
in their classrooms. After-school programs reach out to students from impoverished 
neighborhoods and weekend programs encourage families from diverse communities 
to see the museum as a second home. An exciting recent initiative is our distance 
learning program. Using two-way tele-conferencing, we can provide students with 
virtual field trips in Texas, Arizona, California . . . anywhere in the United States. 

At a time when young people are so often exposed to violence, poverty and nega- 
tivity, museums perform an essential function in helping them find beauty and in- 
spiration, connections to themselves, to the past and to other cultures. Works of art 
show the best of what it means to be human and the art-making process draws on 
everyone's creativity building both confidence and skill. In short, museum education 
makes an essential contribution to arts education in particular and to education in 
general. But it cannot function in a vacuum and support of art education and of the 
arts in general is essential to creating citizens who can fully appreciate and partake 
of some of humanity's greatest achievements. 
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The Chairman. Ms. Burks is the director of magnet schools of 
the Office of Roanoke City Schools. It is nice to have you with us. 

Ms. Burks. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, greetings. On be- 
half of Dr. E. Wayne Harris, superintendent of Roanoke City Public 
Schools, the Roanoke City Public School Board, and the Joint Task 
Force of the Magnet Schools of America and Council of the Great 
City Schools, we appreciate the opportunity to share with you 
today our experiences and thoughts about a program we care very 
deeply about — magnet schools. 

As the director of magnet schools for Roanoke City, I am respon- 
sible for implementation of the Magnet School Assistance Grant 
and also oversee the 12 magnet schools at the elementary, middle 
and high school level. 

The Magnet Schools Assistance Program, MSAP, is a prime ex- 
ample of the positive impact that Federal education programs can 
have on local education innovation. MSAP has proviaed the incen- 
tive for local communities to design effective programs that have 
revitalized education curricula. As a result of this Federal leader- 
ship, magnet schools have increased public school options for over 
2 million students nationwide, serving as a model for school im- 
provement efforts. 

Magnet schools are a significant part of our Nation’s efforts to 
voluntarily desegregate and diversity our Nation’s schools. Re- 
search has found that desegregation helps to increase rates of high 
school graduation, college attendance, income, and better occupa- 
tional prospects. 

Let me tell you a little bit about Roanoke. It is the largest urban 
center in Southwest Virginia, with a population of a little over 
100,000. Its economy forms the retail, medical, financial, cultural 
and recreational hub for nearly one million people who live within 
a 50-mile radius. 

Currently, the Roanoke City Public Schools has a student popu- 
lation of a little over 13,000. The district maintains 21 elementary 
schools, 6 middle schools, and 2 high schools of which 13 are mag- 
net programs. 

As in other urban school districts throughout the country, the 
percentage of minority students continues to increase. Over the 
past 6 years, the percentage of children from low-income house- 
holds has increased from 42 to 55 percent across the district. This 
poup contains a large number of children whose academic per- 
formance is consistently below students who live in middle- and 
upper-income households. Meeting these educational needs re- 
quires innovation that magnet schools provide to our students. 

Roanoke was very fortunate to receive a $2.39 million grant in 
the current MSAP cycle. The grant is for the development of the 
first public Montessori school in Southwest Virginia, Round Hill, 
which serves preschool through grade two. Federal dollars will pay 
for every teacher to receive a rigorous 400-hour course leading to 
Montessori certification and complete outfitting of each classroom 
with materials, supplies and furniture. Implementation of the Mon- 
tessori program requires extensive staff development during all 3 
years of the project. Current limitations in the regulations restrict 
our ability to use these funds in the amount necessary to support 
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staff development beyond the first year. This limitation has been 
recognized by the magnet schools community and the administra- 
tion, both of whom have recommended modifications to address this 
in the reauthorization. 

Montessori is recognized as a reform model by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. The Montessori teaching philosophy was cre- 
ated to overcome a key problem facing Roanoke and many districts 
around the country — impoverished children not ready for school. 
Because of the extensive costs of teacher training and the cost of 
materials and supplies, most public schools cannot afford this pro- 
gram. Without Federal dollars as seed money to begin, this oppor- 
tunity would not have been available to the students of Southwest 
Virginia. 

Less than a year into the grant, Round Hill Montessori has de- 
creased minority isolation and shown substantial gains in achieve- 
ment. For example, performance on the Stanford Achievement Test 
at grade one rose from 40 percent of the students scoring above the 
50th percentile to 58 percent in the reading sub-test. The district 
expects Round Hill Montessori will be an extremely successful 
magnet both in its ability to attract students and to increase stu- 
dent achievement. 

Over the years, the district has been fortunate to receive Federal 
dollars through the Magnet School Assistance Program for seed 
money to institute systemic reform. This has allowed us to develop 
and enhance programs in the arts, science and engineering, avia- 
tion, architectural engineering and design, communications, and 
many more. The district has sustained these programs with local 
money. 

For instance, in 1993, Roanoke began and international bacca- 
laureate, or IB, program at the middle and high school level. The 
IB program is recognized worldwide as a rigorous academic pro- 
gram resulting in the award of a diploma that serves as an entre 
into the most prestigious universities and colleges around the 
globe. In Roanoke, magnet graduates have gone on to Harvard, 
Cornell, University of Virginia, and other notable schools. 

Since the program has had such great success at the middle and 
high school level, currently, the district is funding expansion to K 
through 5. 

Roanoke City Public Schools has developed a strong partnership 
with our local community to make our system more responsive to 
their needs. At the magnet high school, an advisory committee 
comprised of local businesses, community members and parents 
monitors the curriculum to ensure a strong connection to the career 
skills needed in the Roanoke Valley. 

In addition to sharing my experiences in Roanoke, I would like 
to comment on the ESEA reauthorization of Title V. Since June of 
1997, a joint task force of national experts of the Council of Great 
city Schools and Magnet Schools of America has come together to 
review Title V and prepare recommendations to Congress. Overall, 
we recommend that there only be technical and minor changes to 
the Magnet Schools Assistance Program. These recommendations 
have been provided to the committee. 
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Chairman Jeffords, I would ask that the joint task force rec- 
ommendations for the reauthorization be permitted to be entered 
into the record as an addendum to my testimony. 

The Chairman. They will be. 

Ms. Burks. Thank you. 

In conclusion, the Magnet School Assistance Program has played 
a vital role in the reform efforts of the Roanoke City Public School 
District. Without Federal funds to implement cutting-edge tech- 
nology, innovative instructional strategies and unique materials, 
the students of Roanoke City would be disadvantaged in the work- 
place and not as competitive in college placement. In short, regard- 
less of the path they chose, the students would not be as successful 
as they are today. 

On behalf of the students of Roanoke City Public Schools, I 
would like to thank you for providing them with the opportunity 
to excel. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Burks follows:] 



Prepared Statement of Sandra Bryan Burks 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Kennedy and members of the Senate Health, Education, 
Labor, and Pensions Committee. 

°n behalf of Dr. E. Wayne Harris, Superintendent of Roanoke City Public Schools, 
the Roanoke City Public School Board and the Joint Task Porce of the Magnet 
Schools of America and Council of the Great City Schools, we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to share with you today our experiences and thoughts about a program we 
care deeply about magnet schools. 

. .^ s the Director of Magnet Schools, I am responsible for implementation of the 
Magnet Schools Assistance Gant and oversee the additional 12 magnet schools in 
the elementary, middle and high school level. 

The Magnet Schools Assistance Program (MSAP) is a prime example of the posi- 
“ 1 .^. 1 ?P act that federal education programs can have on local education innovation. 
MS>AP has provided the incentive for local communities to design c5ective programs 
that have revitalized education curriculum. As a result of this federal leadership 
magnet schools have increased public school options for over 2 million students na- 
tionwide serving as a model for school improvement efforts. 

Magnet schools are a significant part of our nation’s effort to voluntarily deseg- 
regate and diversify our Nation’s schools. Research has found that desegregation 
helps to increase rates of high school graduation, college attendance, income and 
better occupational prospects. 1 
Background of Roanoke City Public Schools: 

Roanoke is the largest urban center in southwestern Virginia and has a popu- 
lation of IOC 1,000. Its economy forms the retail, medical, financial, cultural and rec- 
reatmnal hub for nearly one million people who live within a 50-mile radius. 

^? an °k e City Public Schools had a student population of 13,511. 
ihe District maintains twenty-one elementary schools, six middle schools, and two 
high schools. Of which 13 of the 29 are magnet programs. 

As in other urban school districts throughout the country, the percentage of mi- 
nority students continues to increase. The District is experiencing a sharp increase 
m the proportion of students living in poverty, from single-parent households, and 
in need ot remedial or special education services. Over the past six years, the per- 
centage of children from low-income households has increased from 42% to 55% 
across the district. This group contains a large number of children whose academic 
performance is consistently below students who live in middle and upper income 
households. Meeting these educational needs requires innovation that magnet 
schools provide to our students. 

Models for School Reform 

Roanoke was fortunate to receive $139 million for the current MSAP grant cycle. 
The grant is for the development of the first public Montessori school in Southwest 
Virginia, Round Hill, which serves preschool through grade 2 students. Federal 
momes will pay for every teacher to receive a rigorous 400-hour course leading to 
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Montessori certification and complete outfitting of each classroom with Montessori 
materials, supplies and furniture. Implementation of the Montessori program re- 
quires extensive staff development during all three years of the project. Current lim- 
itations in the regulations restrict our ability to use these hinds in the amount nec- 
essary to support staff development beyond the first year. This limitation has been 
recognized by the Magnet Schools community and the administration — both of 
whom have recommended modifications; to address this in the reauthorization. 

Montessori is recognized as a reform model by the U.S. Department of Education. 
The Montessori teaching philosophy was created to overcome a key problem facing 
Roanoke and many districts around the country: impoverished children not ready 
for school. Because of the extensive costs of teacher training and the cost of Montes- 
sori materials and supplies, most public schools cannot afford the program. Without 
federal dollars as seed money to begin the program, this opportunity would not have 
been available to the students of Southwest Virginia. 

Less than a year into the grant, Round Hill Montessori has decreased minority 
isolation and shown substantial gains in achievement. For example, performance on 
the Stanford Achievement Test at grade I rose from 40% of the students scoring 
above the 50th percentile to 58% in the reading subtest; from 35% to 39% in mathe- 
matics. At grade 2, students scoring above the 50th percentile in reading rose from 
38% to 48% and in mathematics from 32% to 51%. The District expects Round Hill 
Montesorri will be an extremely successful magnet school both in its ability to at- 
tract students and to increase student achievement. 

Over the years, the District has been fortunate to receive federal dollars through 
the Magnet School Assistance Program that we used for seed money to institute sys- 
temic reform. This has allowed us to develop and enhance programs in the arts, 
science and engineering, environmental science, aerospace, global studies (foreign 
language), aviation, architectural engineering and design, communications and 
many more. The District has sustained these programs with local money. 

For instance in 1993, Roanoke began an International Baccalaureate (IB) program 
at the middle and high school level. The IB program is recognized worldwide as a 
rigorous academic program resulting in the award of a diploma that serves as an 
entree into the most prestigious universities and colleges around the globe. In Roa- 
noke, Magnet graduates have gone on to Harvard, Cornell and other notable 
schools. Since the program has had such great success at the middle and high school 
level, the district is funding expansion to K-5. Other successful graduates from the 
Roanoke City Magnet program have gone on to such diverse experiences as dancing 
with the Joftrey Ballet to piloting with Northwestern Airlines. Without the Magnet 
Schools Program in Dance and Aviation these students would never have had these 
opportunities. 

Through the magnet schools program, Roanoke City Public Schools have devel- 
oped, a strong partnership with our local community, to make our system more re- 
sponsive to their needs. At the Magnet high school, an Advisory Committee com- 
prised of local businesses, community members and parents, monitors the curricu- 
lum to ensure a strong connection to the career skills needed in the Roanoke Valley. 
We also have an elemental magnet school. Huff Lane Micro Village, that offers chal- 
lenging and practical experiences designed to show students the relationship be- 
tween education and the world of work. Business partners provide a critical compo- 
nent of the program as they mentor students, serve as role models and actually in- 
struct students on workplace skills. 

ESEA Reauthorization of Title V 

Since June of 1997, a Joint Task Force of national experts of the Council of the 
Great City Schools and Magnet Schools of America have come together to review 
Title V and prepare recommendations to Congress. Overall, we recommend that 
there only be technical and minor changes to the Magnet Schools Assistance Pro- 
gram. These recommendations have been provided to the Committee, which include: 

• Underscore the federal interest in a voluntary approach to desegregation 
through technical changes in findings and purposes. For example, expanding the 
purpose to “closing the achievement gap”, and updating the language to focus on 
strengthening the academic curriculum to meet challenging local ana state content 
and performance standards; 

• Clarify that consortia of school districts and interdistrict programs are eligible 
under current law; and 

/• As previously mentioned, clarify that professional development is an allowable 
activity, under use of funds and not covered under the limitations on planning ac- 
tivities. 

Chairman Jeffords, I would ask that the joint Task Force recommendations for 
the reauthorization be permitted to be entered into the record as an addendum to 
my testimony. 
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Conclusion 

The Magnet School Assistance Program has played a vital role in the reform ef- 
forts of the Roanoke City Public School District. Without federal funds to implement 
cutting-edge technology, innovative instructional strategies and uni que mater ials , 
the students of Roanoke City would be disadvantaged in the workplace and not as 
competitive in college placement. In short, regardless of the path they, chose, the 
students would not be as successful as they are today. On behalf of the students 
of Roanoke City Public Schools I would like to thank you for providing them with 
the opportunity to excel. 

Joint Task Force of the Council of the Great City Schools & 

Magnet Schools of America 
Recommendations for the Reauthorization of 

Title V— Magnet Schools Assistance Program 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Findings: 

1. Update the current number of magnets in the nation, number of students par- 
ticipating in magnets nationwide and the percentage of students of color. [Sec. 5101] 

2. Delineate more specific ideas of how magnets are being utilized for school im- 
provement efforts/comprehensive school reform across school districts in the nation. 
[Sec. 5101] 

3. Strengthen the language of the Federal Government’s commitment to building 
capacity for magnet school program to assure high performance in federal grants. 
[Sec. 5101] 

4. Add findings from the report “Difficult Choices: Do Magnet Schools Serve Chil- 
dren in Need” prepared by the Citizens’ Commission on Civil Rights. The report 
found that magnet schools and interdistrict magnet programs have enabled poor 
and minority children educational opportunities to succeed academically and con- 
tinue with college or productive employment. [Sec. 5101] 

5. Add findings from the “Review of Research on Desegregation’s Impact on Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Students” (Spring of 1998): (i) Evidence has begun 
to accumulate that desegregation may favorably influence adult outcomes, such as 
college graduation, income and employment patterns; (ii) Desegregating schooling 
can provide students with valuable behavioral experience that: prepares them to 
function in a pluralistic society and (iii) school desegregation may help to break 
down longstanding patterns of racial isolation in adult social relationships, housing 
and other areas. [Sec. 5101] 

Purpose 

Overall, the purpose shall remain the same except the following: 

1. Update language focusing on magnet schools meeting challenging local and 
state content standards and performance standards. [Sec. 5102(2)] 

2. Update purpose to discuss courses of instruction that strengthen the knowledge 
of academic curriculum and marketable career skills [move away from vocational 
language to more career oriented language]. Specifically, incorporate language that 
focuses on the purpose to improve academic outcomes for all students that will re- 
sult in greater career and post-secondary preparation. [Sec. 5102(4)) 

3. Raise the achievement of all students while dosing the achievement gaps 
amongst different demographic groups, different subgroups of children. [Sec. 5102] 

Program Authorized 

All grants awarded must maintain the purpose of the statute, while being part 
of an approved desegregation plan and designed to bring students from different so- 
cial, economic, ethnic and racial backgrounds together. 

1. The reauthorization task force felt strongly that the diversity components be 
strengthened by adding gender and English Language Learners. [Sec. 5103(2)] 
Applications 

Tne application is required to explain how the school will promote desegregation, 
and how the proposed magnet school will increase interaction among students of dif- 
ferent social, economic, ethnic and racial backgrounds. 

1. Diversity components shall be added here similar to above under Program Au- 
thorized. This includes gender and English Language Learners. [5106(b)(l)(A)l 

2. Consider updating the requirement that funds under MSAP will be used to im- 
plement ... the “Goals 2000: Educate America Act” with ‘local and state content 
and performance standards.” 

[5106(b)(lXD)] 
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3. Consider language to strengthen/encourage the application of consortiums — 
highlighting where consistent with state law. [5106] 

Priority 

1. Update the requirement to propose innovative educational approaches consist- 
ent with Goals 2000. Maintain this priority in relationship to state/local content and 
performance standards/assessments. [5107(4)] 

Use of Funds 

1. Develop stronger language for capacity building/professional development under 
the use of funds separate from funds being used for planning and promotional ac- 
tivities. [5108(a)] 

2. Develop language to emphasize that consortiums are allowed under this pro- 
gram. [5108(a)] 

3. Change reference to improving vocational skills to the enhancement of career 
skills. [5108(b)] 

Limitations 

1. Change the current allowance for planning from 50-15-10 to 50-35-15 to allow 
for greater flexibility. [5110(b)] 

Innovative Programs 

1. Add equity components to more closely reflect the goals of Magnet Schools. 
[5111(b)] 

Evaluation 

1. Reduce the Secretary reserve from two to one percent to carry out evaluations. 
[5112(a)] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wellstone. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I asked the chairman for his indulgence just to apologize because 
I will have to leave before getting a chance to question. I want to 
apologize to some of the panelists for arriving late; I could not get 
here until now, and I know that some of you have come a long way 
to testify, like Dr. Canada, from Portland. 

I think the testimony was eloquent, it was moving, it was pas- 
sionate, it was powerful, and I just want to tell all of you how 
much I appreciate your being here. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you all for excellent testimony. 

I get hearted and feel good when I hear testimony like this, and 
then I wonder why so few schools take advantage of it and what 
we can do in the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to at least let people know about these great pro- 
grams and how effective they are, and how we can replicate them. 

I am going to start with Mr. Gordon. I was so impressed with 
the Marie Reed School, to see how, like with the Greeks, music was 
used to teach mathematics and geometry and trigonometry and so 
on. 

How can we replicate that program, how has it been replicated, 
how many schools have adopted that program, and how can we 
make people more aware of programs like this? 

Mr. Gordon. I think one of the things that we have to recognize 
is that schools generally do not have the funds to support in-depth 
residencies of that sort and that if we can make more funds avail- 
able to schools and to arts organizations to work in those schools, 
we can see the residencies happening. 

The Chairman. Why don’t you explain a little bit about the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Gordon. Senator Jeffords had the opportunity to witness the 
results of our Marie Reed Encore Furniture Partnership at Marie 
Reed Elementary School here in the District. It was actually a vis- 
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ual arts project, an individual arts project, where the sixth grade 
math students were basically involved in creating a furniture busi- 
ness. The visual artists worked with hem in acquiring old, aban- 
doned furniture, refinishing that furniture, designing it, and ulti- 
mately selling it. But of course, before they could do that, they had 
to figure out what kinds of materials they needed, they had to fig- 
ure out a marketing plan. They developed a board of directors. 
They learned to apply for bank loans and variety of other real-life 
skills that enabled them to have a very successful business. They 
also partnered with their local community by going to local h ank s 
and acquiring the pieces of furniture from other individuals in the 
community. 

The school ended up with a very successful auction of their fur- 
niture, where every student ended up with a savings account with 
a bond in it for them, but also, that classroom was recognized by 
the District of Columbia Public Schools as the most improved in 
math in the entire District, and it was because the arts were used 
as an opportunity for learning across the curriculum and to stimu- 
late students in utilizing their learning, the practical application of 
knowledge through the arts. 

The Chairman. Let us get to the music. I remember one of the 
artists-in-residence there used the different dimensions of the 
piano to teach math by the tone and so on. 

Mr. Gordon. Yes. In another one of our residencies where we 
provided piano instruction, we were able to talk about fractions 
and intervals and the way that music and mathematics work to- 
gether. In much of music, it is basically through mathematical rela- 
tionships that sounds are created. Students were able to really de- 
velop those skills as well as memorization and even conjugation 
skills. In some Spanish classes, they were able to use rhythms to 
learn the conjugation of their verbs and adverbs in foreign lan- 
guages. 

So there have been a variety of residencies that we have worked 
in and a variety of ways that music, theater and the visual arts 
have been used to really engage students and improve their learn- 
ing abilities. 

The Chairman. Mr. Canada, how can we persuade everyone to 
want a city like Portland? How do we replicate the good programs 
that we see around the country? I have seen some wonderful things 
in New York City in one or two schools, but why not all the 
schools? 

Mr. Canada. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of things that 
I would recommend for your consideration. No. 1 would be that as 
chairman, for ever piece that comes through your committee, you 
seek and require some language acknowledging the value of the 
arts. 

As president-elect of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, which represents over 15,000 school districts — organiza- 
tions like Americans for the Arts, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, and so on — we are getting together to talk about how 
to take things like “Gaining the Arts Advantage,” which is best 
practices — this is a document that is just off the press this past 
year— and sharing that information with school districts, putting 
tool kits into the hands of professional educators. 
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I substitute 1 day a month as a teacher in the schools so that 
I can see and feel and understand what it is that teachers are look- 
ing for and what they are needing. They are looking for pieces like 
this, but they are also looking for support to be able to say to their 
communities not only is this important, but it is also part of the 
enabling legislation that gave funds for special projects in schools 
that required the use of the arts. And in fusing areas that look at 
math, science, language arts, social studies and so on, the arts is 
that piece that allows them to take it across. So it means that we 
have to support each other, we have to push things like, in Port- 
land, the regional arts and cultural council that is coming together 
for us to say: Arts group — big, small, it does not matter — if we are 
going to survive and have patrons of the arts later on, we have to 
do something with children in school now, and we have to then 
make sure that the academic performance of students is better be- 
cause they have been exposed to the arts. 

The Chairman. Mr. Sykes, I was just passed a note by my staff, 
and I believe you wanted to comment on one of my earlier ques- 
tions on music education. 

Mr. Sykes. I did not pass you that note. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Well, someone has read your mind, then. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Sykes. In that case, I think you said something very elo- 
quent in regard to why, with all this great information around, 
have we not brought about change in this country. I stumbled upon 
this myself just being “Principal for a Day” a few years ago in New 
York. I was badgered to do my civic duty, and I went to a school, 
and I saw the fifth grade orchestra not getting into fights in the 
hallways, not pushing each other around; I saw them play Bee- 
thoven. And I looked closer at the instruments and saw that they 
were falling part. The principal said, “We are going to have to close 
the program down because we have no money.” Coincidentally, 2 
weeks later, on the cover of Newsweek appeared: “Your Child’s 
Brain: Music Equals Math.” 

We have such a large body of evidence now making this connec- 
tion, and we know that children are the future of our culture. In 
my business, product development is everything, and I really see 
the children in this country as product development. Why not take 
a stand? 

As a company, yes, we will raise $100 million at VH1, and we 
will carry the flag like a renegade group trying to help schools. In 
fact, we donated the musical instruments to Marie Reed last year 
that they are using through our State of the Music Program. But 
really, we want to reach out to Government and say let us be part- 
ners here; let us bring about change together. Private business 
should help, can help, will help, but we really cannot make a dent. 
We need the Government as our partner. And with people like you 
in place to help carry the flag, I think we can bring about change. 
The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for your testimony. It was quite eloquent and very 
important. 
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Dr. Canada, let me ask you the first question, because you sug- 
gested it to me with your comments. There is a debate going on 
now about where do we put resources, and there is an emphasis 
that it is just literacy and mathematics, it is literacy and mathe- 
matics, it is literacy and mathematics. You have very forcefully 
stated that you need the arts to supplement that, and I think you 
understand that we need both, but the question is how do you do 
both when you have a limited budget? 

Mr. Canada. Senator Reed, you are absolutely correct with re- 
gard to needing both, but I think it also goes back to something 
else that is part of the bedrock of this country, and that is some- 
thing that we have not wanted to deal with, which is the issue of 
class. For some students, depending on the socioeconomic status 
from which they come, it is automatic — the arts are just a part of 
their lives, and that is what really gets things going for them. For 
other children, it is perceived that all they need are, quote, “basic 
skills.” I have seen situations where funding has come, and they 
have pushed it all into literacy and math, and the scores improve 
a little — but when the arts are added, you get much more improve- 
ment, and you also get a happy child, a child who is not actively 
engaged in inappropriate behavior after school, a child who may 
have been involved in inappropriate behavior, then got involved 
with the arts, and all of a sudden is coming back to school. 

So it really boils down to not only the issue of class, but the issue 
of rural America versus suburban America versus urban America. 
No matter where you were bom or where you live, you have a 
right, I think, to have a complete education, and a complete edu- 
cation involves the arts. Where I grew up, if you did not get a Com- 
plete, it was called Incomplete, and you are a failure. I think that 
when we do not give all children access to the arts, we are failing 
children, and that should not happen in this country. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Dr. Canada. 

Would anyone else like to comment? Mr. Gordon, please. 

Mr. Gordon. I would just like to comment that in the recent Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress report, it was noted that 
when all students had access to the arts, the differences in their 
performance based on socioeconomic situations were very minimal. 

I think that that proves that when the arts are part of the edu- 
cational diet that students are given, it really broadens their ability 
to achieve high standards in all areas. We talk about “arts lit- 
eracy,” and today, when we are dealing with a visual society, we 
talk about subliminal messages that are given through advertising 
and things like that. It really is changing the way we communicate 
and the way we have impact on not only the American public but 
on the world, and unless we are able to educate young people to 
understand what they are receiving and also to communicate in 
those more complicated, more conceptual ways, they are not going 
to be successful. 

The creativity of America — we talk about our economy of ideas 
right now — is that we have been able to generate so much more, 
not because there is more hard product being generated but be- 
cause we have so many ideas being generated, sparking new indus- 
tries and technologies. It is the creativity that comes through the 
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arts that sparks and fuels that economy of ideas that I think has 
helped to make America great and I hope will continue to do so. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Gordon. 

Let me shift the subject slightly. Ms. Burks, you are the magnet 
schools officer for Roanoke City Schools. I have seen in my own 
State capital of Providence, RI that magnet schools are working 
very well. Could you sketch out some of the differences, though, be- 
tween magnet schools charter schools choice schools, and so on, be- 
cause there is now some discussion about throwing everything to- 
gether and saying they are all the same. 

Could you respond to that? 

Ms. Burks. First, one of the biggest differences is that magnet 
schools are part of the public school system; they are not a private 
enterprise. 

Second, they are accountable. Under the last reauthorization, 
there were standards of accountability that were adopted as part 
of that regulation, which means there are very specific goals that 
magnet schools must meet in order to continue funding. That may 
not be as strong in other parts of the law. 

The other thing is that in magnet schools, we serve all children. 
In Roanoke City, there is no academic requirement for entrance 
into the school, so that all children have an equal opportunity to 
participate. That may or may not be the case in some of the other 
forms that we are looking at right now. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Superintendent, do you have some views on magnet schools? I 
suspect you have magnet schools in Portland. 

Mr. Canada. Yes, we do have magnet schools. I have worked in 
eight States, and I have seen magnet schools in all of those. They 
do work, and they do make a difference. 

With regard to the issue of lumping all funds together, I think 
we would lose the benefit or the advantage that the enabling legis- 
lation started out with, which was to reduce the effects of being 
bom in poverty and living in poverty. Some people who have never 
lived in a rural part of this country do not know what it feels like 
to be deprived. So to all of a sudden have it lumped into one piece, 
and everybody gets a piece of the pie, and all of a sudden, you say, 
I got one-sixteenth of the pie, but it is no longer a 13-inch pie, it 
is now a 9-inch pie — you have deprived me of something. So I 
would not want to see us look at the block grant kind of an option 
where everything went into something without some consideration 
for the special needs of children of poverty, children of color, chil- 
dren in rural America, children in urban America. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Ms. Burks, you had another comment. 

Ms. Burks. Yes. I was going to add that it represents a national 
commitment to diversity and desegregation in our Nation’s schools 
and is one of the few programs that does that. And studies have 
shown that children do benefit in that diverse environment. 

I was pleased that currently, magnet schools are not included in 
the Straight A’s legislation, and I would recommend that it be re- 
moved from Dollars to the Classroom, because it is a national inter- 
est and has always enjoyed bipartisan support in the past. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 
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Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gordon. Senator, I think the point that was just made about 
the fact that magnet schools were really part of a desegregation 
program, and that is how they really came into being in many of 
our school districts, demonstrates that when you have diverse stu- 
dents from diverse economic situations and racial situations, the 
arts provide an opportunity for all of them to learn on sort of an 
equal playing field and that in that mixed environment, all stu- 
dents tend to achieve high results. So again, I think it dem- 
onstrates that the arts have a unique impact to bring diverse peo- 
ple together and to have everyone succeed through the experience. 
I do not think we want to forget where magnet schools came from. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Mr. Sykes, let me compliment you on your program for providing 
musical instruments to schools. 

Also, on the witness list, it says you are the president of “VHI ” 
but I believe that should be “VHI.” 

Mr. Sykes. Yes, VHI. I was going to let that go, but 

Senator Reed. The other night, I was watching the “One Hit 
Wonders Countdown” on VHI, and I was thinking there should be 
a company called “VHI” someday. [Laughter.] 

But there is something else I want to compliment you on. Please 
correct me if I am wrong, but I think that after the Columbine 
tragedy, VHI put young people on TV talking about violence and 
communication — I think I am correct; am I not? 

Mr. Sykes. It was on MTV, our sister network. We were actually 
supporting that area with musical instruments because we heard 
they were going to cut the music programs, and we thought this 
is not the time to let kids go out into the streets; this is rather a 
time to help them and to support them with music programs. So 
we worked together with our sister network. 

Senator Reed. Let me just take a broader stroke at this and say 
that I was in a school talking to young people about violence 
issues, and they pointed out that among the voices that they go to 
watch, along with me — the “One Hit Wonders” — are VHI and MTV, 
and that they really got a lot of positive information about what 
was happening and violence and some of the difficulties going on. 
So that not only for your instruments program but for your attempt 
to communicate with children, I thank you. 

Most of us, except for devotees of “One Hit Wonders,” I think do 
not appreciate that you do try to communicate and communicate 
well with younger people. 

Mr. Sykes. We really feel that we have a very powerful mouth- 
piece in that we reach 68 million homes, and that besides running 
our music concerts of Eric Clapton or Don Henley or whomever, or 
for your associate, Senator Leahy, who is a fan of The Grateful 
Dead, we really feel that we have a responsibility go give back and 
use that to send an important message. And many of our viewers 
are 25 or 26 years old and about to become parents, and they do 
not know what is going on. They assume it is just the way it was 
when they grew up. They have no idea what has happened, and 
they will not until they walk into a school. And this is true not just 
in the urban areas, but up in Schenectady, NY where I grew up 
with a music program, and there is now no music program — there 
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are metal detectors when you walk into that middle-class, small- 
town school. 

On the cover , of The Washington Post today was a big story on 
this budget surplus that came unexpectedly early, and I know some 
of it will, go to Medicare, as it should, as well as to Social Security; 
but perhaps because we . have such an incredible rallying around 
the importance of music education, and we now have the facts — or 
there is certainly evidence — maybe we could try to earmark some 
of that and invest it in the younger segment of our society. 

Senator Reed. It is funny you should mention that because the 
President has a proposal for a children’s trust fund that would put 
more money into Head Start and other education programs, and I 
am sure that within that money, Title I also, which is critical, 
there would be more dollars that we could use for the arts. 

But your networks particularly have a huge impact on the chil- 
dren of America, and I think you do appreciate the power that you 
have, which is not only to get out the hit records but to do it in 
a way which is responsible and helpful to other, broader issues. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Sykes. Thank you. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Reed. 

I would like to pursue how we can replicate and get people more 
knowledgeable about the advantages of the arts in education. 

First, as far as teachers and principals, it seems as though pro- 
fessional development is an area where we should at least provide 
the knowledge and the understanding; how do we do that, and 
what should we do in the bill that we have before us to try to im- 
pact the awareness of the great advantages of utilization of the 
arts? 

Dr. Canada. 

Mr. Canada. I would be happy to respond, and I am sure Derek 
will as well. 

I think it is important in the language of anything that comes 
through your committee that you not only ask for language to in- 
clude arts being woven through the fabric of every subject that we 
teach, but that there be some requirement that professional devel- 
opment must accompany programs in terms of how they are going 
to spend the money. To have a kit and not give access to profes- 
sional development to me would be like Mr. Sykes r unnin g his 
piece, and the person in rural America having a large-screen tele- 
vision set with no power, so they cannot get to it, and it does not 
matter what you run over the air. 

So I think it is the ability to give professional educators — and I 
will tell you that I have been fortunate to have worked with some 
of the best, and they are looking for professional development, they 
are looking for kits, but they want to know that there is going to 
be an opportunity for a colleague or someone else to come in and 
show them how to do it. 

If I could digress for just a moment, Mr. Chairman, in terms of 
replication, I would like to say to Mr. Sykes that Jennifer Fletcher, 
who raised $100,000, is planning another concert to raise another 
$100,000, and you can replicate your musical instrument program 
with us in Portland, OR. We are ready, willing, and able. 
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Mr. Sykes. Invite us in, and we will be there. 

Mr. Canada. You are invited. 

So Mr. Chairman, it is partnerships like that that are part of the 
replication process, where if something is working and it is working 
well, you have to then reach out and pull in other partners. I think 
professional development is the key to that, but it also involves 
partnerships. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gordon. Senator Jeffords, I would note that when Goals 
2000 was actually passed as part of the Improving America’s 
Schools Act, it was made clear that the arts were considered part 
of the basics. However, the arts are still at a little bit of a dis- 
advantage in terms of accessing some of the resources like the Ei- 
senhower funds and so on, and also attempting to mandate, if you 
will, that professional development be made available utilizing the 
srts and in the arts themselves, both about arts programs but also 
utilizing them in teaching other subjects. 

I think Tom might want to comment on this, since that is really 
his area within the Arlington Public Schools. 

Mr. Durante. Yes. I would like to make two points. First, when 
I talk with teachers who are teaching in the classroom, who are not 
arts educators, we talk in terms of compartmentalization of a sub- 
ject like social studies or math or science, and I call it basically the 
“Henry Ford School of Education.” That is, we all went to a school 
and attended a math or science class, and we just learned those 
particular facts that make up the subject. But how much richer our 
education would have been, or at least mine would have been, if 
we were able to weave ideas and strands through each subject mat- 
ter that made it relevant not only for that one particular class, but 
so that that whole day was relevant. 

Once teachers understand how to do that and are able to do that, 

I believe we will see a considerable increase in learning and a con- 
siderable increase in students wanting to attend school and going 
to school. 

The Chairman. Let me follow up on that idea, because I think 
it is important. We are also deeply concerned about dropouts and 
“the forgotten half.” You mentioned the word “relevant.” I think 
that in order to get kids to learn, they have first got to have some- 
thing that is relevant to them, and if it is relevant and fun, that 
is probably a pretty good start toward making sure students learn 
something. 

How do we infuse that throughout. I do not know whether the 
teaching colleges and universities communicate with each other, 
but with all the new knowledge we have about the development of 
the brain and how important early development is and all the 
things we should do, unless that knowledge is generally instilled in 
all the teachers and the school boards. What can we do at the na- 
tional level to emphasize the great advantages, like increases in 
SAT scores and so on? 

Mr. Gordon. If we can have an impact on the pre-service at our 
teachers’ colleges, making sure they include in the instruction they 
give to our aspiring teachers the value of the arts and the impact 
of it, so that it becomes a basic part of their strategies for teaching 
and learning before they ever get into the classroom, I think it can 
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a ^ em . e ? do Y? difference not only in how they will be aware 
of but will utilize these resources when they come into the schools 
aware of things like the 21st Century Grants Proiarri 
that is utilizing schools in a creative way after school and prtar to 
£ starting, working with arts programs and other programs to 
Eft fhP^ 8 an °PP ortunit y t0 en gage in more in-depth ex- 

LnnrSmini K arts as . we11 as, ln some cases, their parents having 
pportumties, because in many cases, the parents were in that gen- 
tium 01 ? that mi ® s ed arts in the schools, so it is an opportunit/ for 
them to co me into contact with the arts as well. So it is valued 
in the community, it is valued in the home, and that is going to 

with mil impac . t P n J^at happens in our local school boards and 
with our superintendents — fortunately, we have a very fine suDer- 

Iftnww r . e P rese ntative here in Superintendent C^ada-bSt l 

role^fthP m 5 n f u ° f the Programs, to get the image out of the 

with uu the °PP ortu nity to fund demonstration projects 
with the arts will be very important. J 

lt + S Ve ^ ha P d for arts programs to compete for funds even 
ln those categories where they are eligible. 

to sat th^^^ 1 ^J r ' ? ai l ada> J 00 may go ahead, but I just want 
to say that superintendents and school boards are very important 

MrVSgiS M 0 ’ ^ 1 Wonde , r what we <=“ do in sssr* 

mont' < r hal ™ an > I™ going to make a similar state- 

{P™,' 1 / k ls time tor school systems, superintendents and 
boards, to become more proactive and demand that colleges and 
universities ; change their teacher education programs. We hive to 

fhp°Tp7l| rd a f tu* ™ d ln Atlanta, where we created the Profile of 

gSt Profit nf u Te f ?^ Atlanta ’ and we ^ now creating 

Teacher of the Future for Portland. We are sit- 

sittfncr teachers, we are sitting down with students, we are 

siti-ls g «nH^vIo Wlt n parent ®’ we . are sitting down with the univer- 
£ i le f ges and sayin ^ : Here is what we see the future 

Hare I s what your graduates look like now. We will not hire 

ferent^riteria S & Certain point if the y do not meet these dif- 

until^Hn® ha K e g0t ^make that kind of a statement, because 
l-i f ,P° such, we will continue to get the same product, and 
while that product may have been great and might even be great 
today, we lrnow that when we look at the future! it will not £rve 
the needs of our children. So we have to be proactive and til Id 

d^Sfd th»t°?h ° f n he legi ®i ation that is already on the books to 
de P aa { ld tk a .t the colleges and universities service the needs of the 
school districts rather than saying: Here is product — take it or 
leave it. We are going to leave it 
The Chairman. Mr. Sykes. 

Chairm an, as much as we all talk about educat- 
ing Government, you make a very good point, and Dr. Canada 

Pi a de P good P° lnt e m4i© r - We have to educate the educators. We 
have always assumed that the arts were just a frill. It has oniv 

fc^lcSi.. 10 years that we ha ™ hid *“• evidJL h rS£ 

thl {afiiug that art teachers have just known about it in 

l °/ *® lr hrains they did not knlw why, but they just 
knew about this connection going back to the story about the 
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Greeks teaching math with music, which is a true story. But now, 
we almost have to market this; like any product, we have to get 
the word out through the things that you say every day that are 
picked up in the press, and private companies like ours going out 
and hammering this home. This will be the first generation that is 
going to have an incomplete education, something that we never 
thought would happen because we did not know that the arts were 
part of a complete education. And in the seventies, eighties and 
nineties, when a lot of the baby boomer parents’ kids left elemen- 
tary school, they said, “Why should I pay the taxes? Why should 
I support these schools? My kids are out,” and the tax base dried 
up. I think we created a problem that we now have to fix, because 
guess what is coming around the corner— the baby boomers’ kids. 
There are 62 million of them in public schools right now who do 
not have what we had. 

I would like to make one other point. Wynton Marsalis brought 
a CD in 1 day. We know how kids love computers today, and we 
have not talked at all about the internet. He is working with a 
company that is developing software that will allow kids to go 
home to their computers and play instruments along and learn in- 
struments. 

You asked earlier how can we make this fun, how can we make 
kids want to get engaged — tie it into their computers, because that 
is where they are spending a lot of their time. 

The Chairman. That was going to be my next question. How do 
we use technology to fill in this gap? 

Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gordon. Senator Jeffords, as I mentioned earlier, we are in- 
volved in an extensive distance learning program working with the 
Prince William School District. It is a way of utilizing the infra- 
structure that has already been developed in many of America’s 
schools to bring the arts into the classroom in a live, interactive 
way. It allows some of the best performers and artists from across 
the country to be in the classrooms and gives students, through 
800 phone lines or on line, the apartheid to ask questions and 
interact with these unique artists, and it has been a very effective 
program. 

In addition to that, ArtsEdge, which is the on line information 
network — and I really have to acknowledge the support of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the Department of Education 
for thinking up the need for having this infrastructure to provide 
information on arts education via the internet — has really been 
changing the way teachers are able to access information and stu- 
dents are able to access information. Teachers are working with 
other teachers; they are developing curricula together and putting 
those curricula. As Tom mentioned, teachers in his district are de- 
veloping curricula that they are going to share with other teachers 
across the country. 

Now, we are not asking them to take it as a sort of cookie cutter 
approach to teaching and learning, but it also demonstrates how 
they went about making those decisions so that they can look at 
what the resources are in their own local co mm unities and rep- 
licate something in an authentic way that allows them to pull in 
all of their community cultural resources and have a real effect of 
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making that learning experience an exciting one, an entertaining 
one, and one that involves the whole community in teaching and 
learning. 

It has really been important what the Endowment has done and 
what the Department has been doing with many of their model 
projects. 

The Chairman. Dr. Rice. 

Ms. Rice. I just want to underline that and say that so many 
museums, which have traditionally been viewed as temples up on 
the hill, like the Philadelphia Museum sort of sits up there, have 
really recognized the opportunity of using technology as a way of 
getting their resources out into the community. So, for example, a 
number of museums use two-way teleconferencing, and many, 
many States have taken advantage of this — Minnesota is one State, 
and Pennsylvania is also very wired; they have wired all their 
schools with videoconferencing equipment — allowing the museum 
to have a presence in the classroom. It is like the Jetsons, where 
you have the television, you see the teacher and the kids, you can 
interact with the kids. It is very immediate. You work in partner- 
ship with the teacher in planning the lesson. You can do profes- 
sional development that way. You can put pre-and posttrip mate- 
rials on the internet. 

So I think it is really important at this point to be thinking of 
the Nation’s cultural resources as being very broadly available 
through technology, and many of us are making a monumental ef- 
fort to make people realize that these resources are available. 

The Chairman. Mr. Durante, go ahead. 

Mr. Durante. Basically, I agree with what everyone here is say- 
ing. In terms of the technology, I love the advances that are hap- 
pening literally every day. I think technology is a wonderful tool 
with which to teach. I think that sometimes in the field, we see it 
as the be-all and end-all, and as a music educator and because of 
my roots 20 years ago, I think it is very important also that we 
support the teachers in the classrooms in developing those pro- 
grams and let the teachers use technology as the tool, and not tech- 
nology as the be-all and end-all teacher. 

The Chairman. Mr. Kemp, I am especially interested in talking 
with you about how we can maximize the opportunities for special 
ed children. One of the very difficult problems in our school sys- 
tems is how to provide meaningful participation for special ed chil- 
dren in the arts and in life generally. What should we do in this 
reauthorization, or do you have any suggestions as to how we 
should expand the assistance? 

Mr. Kemp. We have wonderful demonstration projects all around 
the country that prove how kids with disabilities benefit by inclu- 
sion in the arts. One thing that I think VSA can offer most of all 
is that we are the inclusion experts in many school districts, assist- 
ing schools and trying to assist teachers in understanding how to 
best serve kids with disabilities. We have a host of programs. 

I was also going to comment on the technology issue. We are de- 
veloping an on line community of artists, where we are using re- 
mote sites and distance learning as well as technology to connect 
artists with and without disabilities with each other so they can 
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collaborate together as well as inform communities about what is 
going on in the arts. 

We are partnering with independent living centers, school dis- 
tricts, parks and recreation departments, and a variety of other 
groups to at least allow people access to and the ability to involve 
themselves with other artists, because I think that that is what 
they mostly want. 

The challenge today for many school districts is perceived as the 
disruptive child in the classroom is that kid with the disability. 
That is a quantum leap that is unfortunately punishing kids with 
disabilities. It might be a child who is acting inappropriately, it 
might be a spoiled brat, it might be an ill-behaved child — it may 
not necessarily be a child with a disability. So while we work very 
hard to increase the number of kids with disabilities who are at- 
tending regular classrooms, we are also very careful to assist the 
teacher in knowing how best to serve that child whatever that 
classroom is, whether it be arts or math or geography or whatever. 

We feel that our role is to help teachers in the arts and culture 
area understand how best to serve and draw out and provide equal 
opportunities to kids with disabilities in those particular dis- 
ciplines. 

The Chairman. Dr. Canada. 

Mr. Canada. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The use of technology as a tool is immense. This evening, I will 
be leaving here to go directly back to co-chair a task force that is 
looking at Latino issues in Portland, OR. We are dealing with 62 
different languages, and our population is growing every month in 
terms of different languages. 

The use of technology will allow us the opportunity not only to 
interact with students, but with their parents, to bring community 
organizations together. It will infuse aspects of the arts as a part 
of that, different languages, cultural issues. 

So I would hope that in looking at the reauthorization, there 
would be some requirement to say that that tool, technology, 
should be used hot only to support the arts but to support lan- 
guages, to support parents and to help them be in a better position 
to help their children bridge the issue of language. The arts is one 
aspect of that, but the use of technology in terms of working with 
parents also helps them to learn the language and to learn new 
skills that are marketable in terms of jobs. 

So technology is a major piece, and I believe it is like the arts — 
it can be woven into the fabric of our daily lives. 

The Chairman. Yes, Mr. Gordon? 

Mr. Gordon. Senator Jeffords, just to tie several of the themes 
together that we have been talking about, in the recent NAEP as- 
sessment, though, it was noted that only about 20 percent of teach- 
ers felt competent to utilize technology in bringing these resources 
into their classrooms regardless of what the subject area was. 

So again, I think that whatever we can do to increase the profes- 
sional development opportunities that utilize technology and can 
model these uses for teachers to make them comfortable with the 
technology itself is going to have a real impact on realizing the po- 
tential of the kinds of programs that we are talking about, because 
now we are creating the product, if you will, but until it can be 
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accessed by having equipment in the schools and also having teach- 
ers who are not afraid of the technology and are actually eager to 
get involved in it, that too can continue to prevent the delivery of 
the quality teaching and learning that we have been able to de- 
velop. 

The Chairman. Mr. Kemp, 

Mr. Kemp. We have developed a program that is being field-test- 
ed now called Express Diversity which really ties in the different 
cultural aspects as well as technology. Our program is geared to 
the fifth grade teacher providing training so the teacher can do dis- 
ability awareness training in the classroom. The information will 
be downloaded from a site on the internet with a password and ap- 
propriate purchase of the materials. They will be able to download 
it to their classroom computer, It is geared to using arts in edu- 
cation to inform students and teachers about the different aspects 
of disability but can also be used for other cultured aspects as well 
and other protected class members. 

So when we talk about the power of technology in disabilities, I 
would agree with Dr. Canada that we are talking about concepts 
that if done right are those concepts that connect across and do not 
separate but include people — all people. 

The Chairman. Dr. Canada, I think you said you have 62 dif- 
ferent languages in Portland. 

Mr. Canada. Yes. 

The Chairman. I was amazed that one of our high schools in 
Vermont, in the middle of nowhere as far as interdiction with the 
outside world in some cases, has 22 languages. I cannot even think 
of 22 languages, so 62 is way beyond my perception. That is just 
amazing. 

Mr. Canada. That is the diversity of America today. 

The Chairman. I want to thank all of you. This has been ex- 
tremely helpful to me, and I hope it has been to all of you. Hope- 
fully, we will carry on and have advantages in the reauthorization 
so that we can maximize our ability to do what we can in this Na- 
tion with the great resources that we have. And, the greatest re- 
sources are people like yourselves as well as all those kids out 
there whom we are concerned about. 

Thank you very much. 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

Prepared Statement of June M. Hinckley 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to present this statement for the record on the importance of music education 
for all children. My remarks focus on the latest research documenting the link be- 
tween music instruction and child brain development and the vital role that music 
education can play in dramatically improving academic achievement and building 
self-esteem, discipline, and other s kills necessary for success. 

The Research 

There is an exciting and growing body of research that indicates that music in- 
struction at an early age actually wires the brain for learning. According to psychol- 
ogist Frances Rauscher of the University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh, “Children are 
bom with all the nerve cells, or neurons, they will ever have. However, connections 
between neurons, called synapses, are sparse and unstable. Synaptic connections 
largely determine adult intelligence. During the first six years of life, the number 
of synapses increases dramatically, and synapses already in place are stabilized. 
This process occurs as a result of experience or learning. Those synapses that are 
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not used are eliminated— a “use it or lose it” situation. Music training appears to 
develop the synaptic connections that are relevant to abstract thought.” 

Dr. Rauscher set out to build upon existing neurobiological studies of the human 
brain and further explore the role of music in its development. In a study published 
m Neurological Research, Dr. Rauscher and physicist Gordon Shaw of the Univer- 
sity of Gahforma at Irvine worked with middle-income and at-risk preschoolers. One 
group of children received piano keyboard lessons. Another group received computer 
training, and a third group received no special instruction. The children who re- 
ceived pmno keyboard lessons scored significantly higher on spatial reasoning tests 
than the other children who were matched in IQ and socio-economic status— 34% 
higher to be exact. Spatial-temporal reasoning involves higher brain functions that 
are needed to solve complex math and science problems. Thus, the findings pointed 
to a direct link between music instruction and math and science aptitude. 

Dr. Rauscher expanded her work to determine if this remarkable improvement 
could be found with children in a public school setting. The answer was a resound- 
ing yes. She replicated her earlier study but used kindergarten students rather 
man preschoolers and group piano instruction rather than private lessons. She 
found that students receiving keyboard instruction outscored those who received no 
formal music training by an astonishing 48% on spatial reasoning tests. According 
to Dr. Rauscher, enhancements are still present following one year after the lessons 
have terminated, although children who received the lessons for two years score 
even higher.” 

Because of this pilot study, Wisconsin’s School District of Kettle Moraine now re- 
quires all kindergarten students in the district to receive piano keyboard instruction 
as part of the regular school curriculum. Plans are underway to expand the program 
to students in every elementary classroom. 

It is important to note that the cognitive and academic improvements highlighted 
ky “jj® research come about only with sequential instruction in music provided by 
qualified teachers, not through mere exposure to music. Arts exposure and enrich- 
ment programs, such as trips to a museum and performances of the local symphony, 
are vital because of the pleasure they provide and the critical role they play in en- 
hancing education. They often furnish the spark that inspires a child to pursue for- 
mal music study. However, they cannot substitute for formal instruction as part of 
the regular school day. Dr. Rauscher emphasized this when she noted that “there 
is no scientific data indicating that, when provided in isolation from music instruc- 
tion, enrichment and exposure programs induce long-term cognitive benefits. It is 
important not to confuse these forms of musical involvement.” 

Beyond the work of Dr. Rauscher and her colleagues, there also is considerable 
research that supports the important role of music and the other arts in keeping 
students in school, particularly at the high school level. For many disadvantaged 
students, participation in music programs helps to break the cycle of failure they 
have so often encountered in life. While study after study demonstrates that partici- 
pation by disadvantaged children in a well-developed, sequential music program can 
be extremely beneficial academically, socially, and emotionally, these are the very 
students who are most often denied access to music instruction. Middle- and upper- 
income parents who have the resources are able to provide private music instruction 
for their children. But not all children have that luxury, ana many are denied access 
to the benefits of music education if their schools do not provide it. 

Implications for Education Reform 

The research clearly shows that music instruction, taught by qualified teachers 
produces measurable enhancements in the development of children’s brains, result-’ 
ing in significant educational benefits. Unfortunately, because of the misperception 
that music and the other arts are “frills.” these programs are the first to be elimi- 
nated when school budgets are restricted. The problem is most acute in poor urban 
and rural areas, but it is a problem shared by virtually all school districts to one 
degree or another As noted by Joan Schmidt, National Board Member of the Na- 
tionai School Boards Association, “Ironically, at a time when education research in- 
dicates the need to move in one direction, political pressures dictate another. Recent 
pubhc concerns about basic skills in reading and mathematics have led some school 
districts to narrow their curriculum, eliminating ostensibly peripheral subjects like 
music m an effort to improve scores on standardized tests.” Ms. Schmidt goes on 
to state that if the goal of education reform is to improve student achievement, pol- 
icymakers should take note of the latest music/brain research. Music education 
should be part of the core curriculum for every child. 

What Congress Can Do 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEAJ Reauthorization 
As Congress considers legislation to reauthorize ESEA, MENC asks that you work 
with us to: 
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1. Reinforce the concept of music and arts education as part of the core curricu- 
lum. Music and the other arts are core academic subjects and have been recognized 
as such by Congress and the Administration in GOALS 2000. Moreover, all of the 
major education associations likewise have spoken to the value of arts education as 
part of the core curriculum (see attached Statement of Principles). This status 
should be confirmed and reinforced in ESEA legislation. Incorporating the State- 
ment of Principles into ESEA is one way to accomplish this. 

2. Strengthen music and arts education programs authorized under Title X by es- 
tablishing, a formal consultative role for arts educators in determining the nature, 
scope, and direction of these programs. 

Currently, no such role exists in the statute. It makes no sense for education pol- 
icy to be determined and executed without the involvement of educators. 

3. Ensure better access to school music programs for at-risk students. 

Special efforts are needed to make certain that disadvantaged students have the 
same access to comprehensive, balanced, and sequential instruction in music as stu- 
dents in more affluent districts. MENC would be pleased to work with the Commit- 
tee to identify school programs that are making successful use of music with dis- 
advantaged children to determine what they are doing, how it has led to their suc- 
cess, and how these programs can be replicated throughout the country. 

4. Prioritize funding so that arts education grants are available to schools. 

We understand the budget constraints that Congress faces. All disciplines and 

E rograms must compete for scarce dollars. However, simply re-ordering priorities in 
ght of the scientific research on the link between music education and higher 
achievement potential in math and science would be an effective beginning. 

5. Make certain that federal funds that are directed to after-school arts activities 
are not used to replace in-school music and arts classes . 

Investing in after-school programs is sound policy. There appears to be an urgent 
need for these programs, and MENC fully supports this type of investment. But if 
the arts become relegated to an after-school activity, they lose their rightful status 
as a core academic subject. And, children who cannot take advantage of after-school 
programs because of conflicts with sports or work commitments or for other reasons, 
will be denied access to the significant benefits achieved through arts education. 

The Congressional Bullypulpit 

Beyond what Congress can accomplish through legislation, Congress can exercise 
a leadership role in disseminating to parents, school administrators, and state edu- 
cation officials information on the music/brain research and its implications for edu- 
cation reform. Congress can accomplish this task through hearings, town hall meet- 
ings, floor statements, media outreach, and other effective uses of the powerful Con- 
gressional bullypulpit. As Congress places greater emphasis on state and local flexi- 
bility, its role as communicator and disseminator of information becomes even more 
crucial. Parents, school boards, and state policymakers want to do what is best for 
our children, but their decisions must be based on the best information available. 
Conclusion 

MENC stands ready to work with this Committee and with Congress as you con- 
sider ways to strengthen educational opportunities and achievement for all children. 
We would like to serve as a resource to you as you. develop legislation and hopefully 
undertake to spread the message to your constituents about the importance of music 
education. 



The Value and Quality of Arts Education 

A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPALS 

We, the undersigned representatives of professional education associations, share 
a deep concern about the nature, role, importance, and future of arts education in 
the schools where our members teach, administer, supervise, and make and imple- 
ment education policy. 

We are unanimous in our agreement that all Americans who share our concern 
about the quality of education in general, and of arts education in particular (dance, 
visual arts, music, theatre), should, understand the value of arts education for every 
child, and we encourage those who will work with us to enhance and support arts 
education in our nation’s schools. To that end, we invite all Americans, both within 
the professional education community and outside it, to join us in support of the 
following principles. 

First, every student in the nation should have an education in the arts. 

This means that all PreK-12 students must have a comprehensive, balanced, se- 
quential, in-school program of instruction in the arts, taught by qualified teachers, 
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designed to provide students of all ages with skills and knowledge in the arts in 
accordance with high national, state, and local standards. 

Second, to ensure^ a basic education in the arts for all students, the arts should 
be recognized as serious, core academic subjects. 

The arts should not be treated as extracurricular activities, but as integral core 
disciplines. In practice, this means that effective arts education requires sequential 
curricula, regular time-on-task, qualified teachers, and a fair share of educational 
resources. Similarly, arts instruction should be earned out with the same academic 
ngor and high expectations as instruction in other core subjects. 

Third, as education policy makers make decisions, they should incorporate the 
multiple lessons of recent research concerning the value and impact of arts edu- 
cation. 

The arts have a unique ability to communicate the ideas and emotions of the 
human spirit. Connecting us to our history, our traditions, and our heritage, the 
arte have a beauty and power unique in our culture. At the same time, a growing 
body of research indicates that education in the arts provides significant cognitive 
benefits and bolsters academic achievement, beginning at an early age and continu- 
ing through school. 

(See appendix for supporting examples) 

Fourth, qualified arts teachers and sequential curriculum must be recognized as 
the basis and core for substantive arts education for all students. 

Teachers who are qualified as arte educators by virtue of academic study and ar- 
tistic practice provide the very best arte education possible. In-school arte programs 
are designed to reach and teach all students, not merely the interested, the tal- 
ented, or those with a particular socioeconomic background. These teachers and cur- 
ricula should be supported by local school budgets and tax dollars, nurtured by 
higher education, and derive direct professional development benefits from out- 
standing teachers and trainers in the organizations we represent. Several national 
education associations identify the arts as essential learning in which students must 
demonstrate achievement. 

(Breaking Ranks, NASSR 1996, Principal magazine, NAESP, March, 1998.) 

Fifth, arts education programs should Tbe grounded in rigorous instruction, provide 
meaningful assessment of academic progress and performance, and take then- place 
within a structure of direct accountability to school officials, parents, and the com- 
munity. 

In-school programs that are only integrated into state and local curricula afford 
the best potential for achieving these enas. 

Sixth, community resources that provide exposure to the arts, enrichment, and en- 
tertainment through the arts all oner valuable support and enhancement to an in- 
school arte education. 

As a matter of policy or practice, however, these kinds of activities cannot sub- 
stitute for a comprehensive, balanced, sequential arts education taught by qualified 
teachers, as shaped by dear standards and focused by the content of the arte dis- 
ciplines. 

Seventh, and finally, we offer our unified support to those programs, policies and 
practitioners that reflect these principles. 

On behalf of the students we teach, the schools we administer and work in, and 
the commumties we serve, we ask all Americans who care deeply about making the 
whole spectrum of cultural and cognitive development available to their children to 
join us in protecting and advancing opportunities for all children to receive an edu- 
cation in the arte. 

American Association of School Administrators 

With 15,000 members, the American Association of School Administrators, found- 
ed in 1865, is a professional organization for superintendents, central office adminis- 
trators, and other system-wide leaders. 

American Federation of Teachers 

The American Federation of Teachers, which has more than 2,100 locals nation- 
wide and a 1998 membership of 980,000, was founded in 1916 to represent the eco- 
nomic, social and professional interests of classroom teachers. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development is an international, 
nonprofit, nonpartisan education association committed to the mission of forging 
covenants in teaching and learning for the success of all learners. ASCD was found- 
ed in 1943 and is one of the largest professional education associations in the world, 
with membership approaching 200,000. 

Council for Basic Education 

The mission of the Council for Basic Education is to strengthen teaching and 
learning of the basic subjects — English, history, government, geography, mathe- 
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matics, the sciences, foreign languages, and the arts. CBE, with a readership base 
of 3,000, advocates high academic standards and the promotion of a strong liberal 
arts education for all children in the nation’s elementary and secondary schools. 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

The Council of Chief State School Officers represents public officials who lead the 
departments responsible for elementary and secondary education in the states. 
CCSSO advocates legislative positions of the members and assists state agencies 
with their leadership capacity. 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 

Dedicated to educational excellence and high professional standards among K-8 
educators, the National Association of Elementary School Principals serves 28,000 
elementary and middle school principals in the United States and abroad. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals is the nation’s largest or- 
ganization of school administrators, representing 43,000 middle, junior, ana senior 
high school principals and - assistant principals. NASSP also administers the Na- 
tional Association of Student Activity Advisors, which represents 57,000 members, 
as well as the 22,000 chapters of the National Honor Society. 

National Education Association 

The National Education Association is the nation’s largest professional employee 
organization, representing more than 2.4 million elementary and secondary teach- 
ers, higher education facility, education support personnel, school administrators, 
retired educators, and students preparing to become teachers. 

National Parent Teacher Association 

The National PTA, representing 6.5 million members, is the largest volunteer 
child advocacy organization in the United States. An organization of parents, edu- 
cators, students, and other citizens active in their schools and communities, the PTA 
is a leader in reminding our nation of its obligations to children. Membership in the 
National PTA is open to anyone who is concerned with the health, education, and 
welfare of children and youth. 

National School Board Association 

The National School Board Association represents the nation’s 95,000 school 
board members through a federation of state associations and the school boards of 
the District of Columbia, Guam, Hawaii, and the U.S. Virgin Islands. NSBAs mis- 
sion is to foster excellence and equity in public education through school board lead- 
ership. 

The Chairman. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:23 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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